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Lois Lewis Smith and Roy Leslie Smith 
my parents 
who serve this age 

with lives of redeeming and radiant usefulness 
this book is gratefidly dedicated 


INTRODUCTION 

by Bishop G. Bromley Qxnam 

Eugene smith is not a pollyanna writer. he~makes 
no promise that a reader can achieve spiritual perfection 
after reading a chapter of his book. He knows that 
neither culture nor spirituality is a cloak that can be 
thrown over the shoulder of the untutored and the ir¬ 
religious. There can be no masquerade in the realm of 
the spirit. 

This is a practical book. It faces up to the issues of 
divorce, juvenile delinquency, crime, vice, mental 
health, and similar factors in social pathology. Its author 
is at home in modern psychology and knows the true 
nature of hatred, the terrible progeny of frustration, 
and the fruit of loneliness. He is a pastor and cannot 
be content with diagnosis alone. He must find cure. 

In this volume the cure of souls takes on new impor¬ 
tance. Men need not be spiritually poor. There are re¬ 
sources available to every man. It is true wealth he 
offers. Here is none of the counterfeit advice of the 
peripatetic who summons us to lift ourselves by our 
bootstraps but who restates the summons in a silly and 
seductive formula sold at high price. On the contrary, 
Eugene Smith gives clear direction, and the way leads 
to the life of the spirit and to the sources of power essen¬ 
tial to self-mastery, self-expression, self-giving. 
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“The churches stand for the prevention of poverty/* 
So declared the Social Creed of the churches a genera¬ 
tion ago. There was a time when physical poverty could 
not be prevented. Centuries ago, when society rested 
upon a slave base, the intelligent slave knew that if all 
the bread produced by all the slaves were equitably dis¬ 
tributed, there would not be enough food to satisfy the 
hunger of the common man. The labor of human be¬ 
ings did not produce enough to feed, house, and clothe 
the people. Abundant life was impossible and poverty 
inevitable. Research, invention, organization, and en¬ 
gineering genius have changed all this, and today, with 
the knowledge we now possess, we can produce enough 
to end poverty and to achieve plenty. 

Eugene Smith is alert to the social issues of our day, 
and gives leadership to constructive movements that 
would establish justice and express brotherhood. But 
he is equally alert to another kind of poverty. He uses 
the term “spiritual poverty.** He assesses its cost and 
knows we pay a high price for spiritual poverty. The 
riches of the spirit are available to all but they must be 
won. God, in his infinite wisdom, does not pauperize 
his children. They must work to be wealthy in spiritual 
goods. 

“The total demands of Christ upon us mean nothing 
less than the surrendering of our desires to his complete 
control.** This affirmation is basic to Eugene Smith’s 
argument. It is followed by concrete suggestions. The 
surrender involves prayer, repentance, forgiveness, liv- 
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ing the new life with Christ. These steps are not easy. 
They demand discipline. One prayer is not sufficient. 
Saying “I’m sorry” to God, like a child caught at the 
cookie jar, will not do. Our sins must be faced firmly 
and frankly. Eugene Smith is quick to point out that 
some people become so proud of having repented that 
the pride becomes a sin more deadly than the offense for 
which they sought forgiveness. The motivation of re¬ 
pentance is not merely to be “excused from the results 
of wrongdoing.” “True repentance,” he says, “seeks to 
be freed from the wrongdoing itself.... Such repentance 
is like having a badly set bone rebroken so that it can 
grow straight.” Repentance is not just a bit of adjust¬ 
ment to ecclesiastical etiquette. Forgiveness is plenteous 
when sincerity is present, and new life with Christ is 
redemptive indeed. 

The love Christ taught and revealed is directed 
toward God and also toward man. How can we best ex¬ 
press that love in our personal relationships? Eugene 
Smith’s suggestions are intensely practical. The spiritual 
setting up exercises he recommends really make for fel¬ 
lowship. Jesus’ rule of seventy times seven may well 
apply to the author’s discussion of understanding, ap¬ 
preciation, co-operation, respect, love. The person who 
has become rich is not to live apart as a spiritual miser. 
He becomes richer in the gift of his riches. The self is 
realized in the complete gift of self to others. God knew 
and man must learn that ideas are meaningful for most 
men when beheld incarnate in other men. Thus the 
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author moves from the regimen for spiritual health to 
the duties of daily life, where healthy souls can serve, 
and he shows how such persons, in co-operation with 
other persons, can, through the church, become redemp¬ 
tive forces. 

This is a down-to-earth book, a grass-roots book. It 
will be meaningful in the little village, the faraway 
mountain cabin or farmhouse, the city apartment, the 
crowded tenement. Its message is for the worker and for 
the executive. In a word, Eugene Smith knows human 
beings and their needs and their dreams. He knows God 
and God’s Son. Reverently he has followed his Lord and 
learned where riches lie. He has returned to his fellows 
and modestly, winsomely, summons his friends to spir¬ 
itual joy, spiritual peace, spiritual service, spiritual 
wealth. The book can be read by youth and aged, and 
by both with profit. Eugene Smith is not only the author 
of a valuable volume but the pastor of a parish in which 
his teaching has been tested in conduct and found good. 
The resources he describes are the resources he possesses. 
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The purpose of this book is to help its readers 
realize their full potentialities for creative Christian 
service. The need for such service is considered in Part 
One. Chapter I depicts the tragic penalties we are paying 
for spiritual poverty, and Chapter II the seed grounds 
of these tragedies. Part Two is intended as a guide to 
redemptive living. The Christian dynamic for creative 
usefulness is described in Chapters III and IV. That 
dynamic develops certain patterns in personal relation¬ 
ships, and these are outlined in Chapter V. Chapter VI 
indicates a method whereby the true disciple of Christ 
can use his life through the church to aid in the redemp¬ 
tion even of all mankind. 

The book contains revised material of lectures given 
at the Leadership School of the Northeastern Jurisdic¬ 
tion of The Methodist Church, held at Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, in August, 1945, and 
of lectures given at the Leadership School of the South¬ 
eastern Jurisdiction of The Methodist Church, held at 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, in August, 1946. 

The number of people to whom I am indebted in 
writing this book is legion. For most of us originality 
consists of forgetting where we found an idea. This book 
makes no claim to originality in the sense of dealing 
with the unique or novel, but I hope it may be “origi¬ 
nal” in the deeper sense of dealing with origins, basic 
principles, and elementary truths. 
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Among the many to whom I am indebted the fol¬ 
lowing must be named: the Rev. Robert Powell, for 
the opportunity to give the Allentown lectures; Dr. 
J. Fisher Simpson, for the opportunity to give the Lake 
Junaluska lectures, and for his unfailing encourage¬ 
ment and counsel in bringing the lectures to publica¬ 
tion; Dr. Oscar Simpson, for his seasoned and sound 
editorial advice; Dr. John Q. Schisler, for the deep per¬ 
ception of his suggestions for revision of the material 
into book form; Dr. James V. Thompson, for his train¬ 
ing in the basic point of view of the book and his tvise 
counsel in its revisions; Professor Samuel L. Hamilton, 
for his creative teaching and his scholarly guidance in 
the various revisions; Dr. John C. Olsen, who with char¬ 
acteristic courtesy volunteered to make the index; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, for his exceeding gracious¬ 
ness in so thoroughly reading the manuscript, so 
helpfully suggesting improvements for it, and then in 
writing the introduction; Dr. Roy Leslie Smith, for his 
splendid example of what the Christian ministry 
should be and for his invaluable counsel in the prepara¬ 
tion of the manuscript; Idalene Gulledge Smith, who 
has placed on many pages of this book the imprint of 
her splendid mind, her luminous faith, and her steady 
devotion to the Christian Church, and without whose 
help the book would not have been; LuAnn and Rose¬ 
mary, who teach us so much of the Kingdom of God, in 
which they have the special citizenship of little children. 

Eugene L. Smith 
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PART ONE 


THE WORLD IN NEED 


Chapter I 


The Penalties of Our Spiritual Poverty 

Each face, dear God , a world . 

We stand today at one of the great divides of His¬ 
tory. Upon the issues of this hour depends whether the 
treasures of forty centuries will be destroyed or further 
developed. Has the responsibility of any generation ever 
been so demanding? About one third of the population 
of western Europe was destroyed by the Black Death 
in the fourteenth century, but its civilization survived 
because its life was mainly rural and based so much on 
fairly loose, unwritten local traditions. In many respects 
civilization is more vulnerable today. Mainly urban and 
highly integrated, it depends for its continuance upon 
a thousand delicate mechanisms. Just when civilization 
becomes most dependent upon complex machines, it 
develops its mightiest weapon for destroying machines 
and the men that operate them. The magnitude of our 
responsibility is measured by the significance of the 
choice before us—between a new dark age or a new 
earth. 

Arthur Koestler, a Hungarian who knows from vivid 
experience the horrors of war, wrote an article entitled 
“The Nightmare That Is a Reality.” 1 He described a 
recurrent dream in which he was being murdered in a 
kind of thicket or brushwood. Ten yards distant ran a 
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busy road. He screamed for help, but nobody heard 
as the crowd walked past, laughing and chatting. Such 
is our situation today. Those who are being murdered 
cry out to us as we stroll by laughing, but we hear them 
not. We don't really believe all we read and hear about 
concentration camps, death marches, starving children, 
the mass murder of Jews, the unspeakable suffering of 
“displaced persons.” Perhaps for a moment we hear, and 
hearing, are convinced, but the story is too horrible. 
Our self-defense gets to work. We shake our heads, dis¬ 
miss the thoughts, rid our minds of the terror, and go 
upon our comfortable way. Having ears we hear not; 
having eyes we see not. Statistics don’t bleed. Our auto¬ 
mobile runs over a dog and our emotional balance is 
upset. We read of a million Jews killed in Europe, three 
million, five million, but it moves us little. We who live 
in luxury and sleep in comfort are afraid to believe. The 
nightmare has become the reality. 

The twenty million dead in World War II experi¬ 
enced that reality. The millions more who were crip¬ 
pled, starved, stunted in mind and body, know that 
reality. The displaced and homeless persons in Eu¬ 
ropean camps, who, two years after the end of the war 
still numbered nearly one million, knew that reality. 
The monetary cost of World War II, equal to §500 for 
every person on earth, is but a beginning token payment 
of the full cost. The very foundations of civilization 
have been weakened. And this weakened world faces 
the threat of the most terrible weapons of destruction 
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ever knownl The atomic bomb has become everywhere 
a nightmare in the minds of men. It offers us the end 
of civilization at bargain rates. The world today is one 
vast foxhole. As if this bomb were not enough, reports 
have been published of two newer weapons at least as 
destructive—biological warfare and “atomic poison 
gas.” The chairman of the Federation of Atomic Scien¬ 
tists, W. A. Higgenbotham, comments curtly: “It has 
been said that for every offense there is a defense. It is 
more significant that for every defense there will be 
a more terrible offense.” 2 

The problem, of course, is more than the atomic 
bomb or any weapon of war. The atomic scientists tell 
us that no group of men had the power to prevent the 
coming of the atomic age. Our real trouble is not with 
our weapons but with ourselves. Thejworld has never 
had so much wealth nor so much poverty. History has 
never known so many things to pull men together nor 
seen them so pulled apart. In a world 

Where science quickens labor 
To yet more murderous skill. 

And every nearer neighbor 
Is less our neighbor still 3 

another conflict will not be the end of war, as we once 
fondly hoped, but it will be the end of us. Long before 
Hiroshima became the burial ground of our fantasies of 
security, Bertrand Russell commented: “Ninety per cent 
of the human race would rather be dead than sensible.” 
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Whether he is right, we shall shortly see. We who have 
survived two world wars only to live under the threat 
of another may yet cry out with John of Patmos: “The 
second woe has passed; behold, the third woe is soon to 
come.” (Rev. 11:14, R.S.V.) The terrible truth is that 
the moral foundations of Western civilization have been 
undermined. In the fifteenth century a Mexican chief 
cut out the hearts of twenty thousand slaves to dedicate 
a temple. 4 In the twentieth century at least one million 
Poles died in planned extermination at the hands of a 
once-Christian nation. The Earl of Halifax, one of Eng¬ 
land’s foremost scholars and former British ambassador 
to the United States, said upon the occasion of his retire¬ 
ment: 

But what must be of the gravest concern to us as Chris¬ 
tians is that after nearly two thousand years of the Chris¬ 
tian religion a large part of Europe should have relapsed 
into conditions as degrading as anything known or done 
in the worst days of Paganism; as if Christianity had not 
been born; or as if, after a brief trial, men had come to the 
conclusion that they had no further use for it. 

Lord Halifax finds it 

curious how little it is appreciated,... to what extent both 
as individuals and as nations we have been and are living 
on past capital. 6 

The issue is religious. No purely materialistic revo¬ 
lution can cope with such a crisis. Such revolutions are 
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fatally complete. They literally revolve, move in a circle 
back to the point of origin. They are like mad dogs, try¬ 
ing to live by biting their own tails. Our task is not to 
restore the old ways. We cannot be saved by trying to 
restore the civilization that has vomited in twenty-five 
years the two worst wars and the worst depression of 
history. Rather we are called upon to offer upon the 
altar of survival some of our most beloved possessions— 
our economic self-seeking, our social injustices, our 
religious prejudices, our racial bigotries. Such well- 
beloved ideas may have been tolerable in the preatomic 
age, but they now can become the detonaters of the 
world’s last bomb. It is later, much later, than we think. 
The French nobility laughed at Rousseau’s Social Con¬ 
tract, but the guillotine drowned that laughter in blood. 
Our “white nobility” today scoffs at the “colored races,” 
and our heads in turn will be forfeit, and sooner than 
we think. If we cannot get right on the matters of race, 
economic and political democracy, we will be ghosts in_ 
the burning city of the twentieth century. Then with us 
Ben6t’s synthetic rubber angel with the blind mask of 
Ares will not have much conversation except to say: 

You will not be saved by General Motors or the prefabri¬ 
cated house. 

You will not be saved by dialectic materialism or the Lam¬ 
beth Conference. 

You will not be saved by Vitamin D or the expanding uni¬ 
verse. 

In fact, you will not be saved. 6 
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We stand at the bar in one o£ the great judgments of 
history. Be not deceived. God, the eternal judge, is not 
mocked. Whatever we sow, that shall we reap. God is 
just. We have built our standards with the dollar sign. 
We have measured men by the money they own. The 
love of money ages ago was declared the root of all evil, 
but we have forgotten. A camel can pass through the 
eye of a needle more easily than a rich man can enter 
the Kingdom of God. This we know from the lips of 
him who never spoke falsely. What is spiritually hard 
for the wealthy is no easier for any of the poor who envy 
them their wealth. We have thought we could classify 
all mankind by their possessions: those who have and 
those who have not. Accepting that classification as 
valid, nations have sacrificed their best in order to 
“have,” and thus lack even what they had before. The 
nightmare has become the reality. These ancient words 
have an ominously contemporary sound: “Mene, mene, 
tekel upharsin ”—tried in the balance and found want¬ 
ing. The prophet speaks for us: 

Well may the heavens be appalled and shudder; 
for my people have done double wrong, 
they have forsaken me, the reservoir of fresh water, 
and hewn out cisterns for themselves, 
leaky cisterns that cannot hold any water! 


Your own wickedness will punish you, 
your apostasy will chastise you. 
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See for yourself how sore it is for you to abandon me, 
to have no reverence for me, 
says the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. 

(Jer. 2:12-13, 19, Moffatt.) 

In such a world Christians have a responsibility of no 
mean order. Dark as the picture is, the end of the story 
is not yet. A college girl wrote in a term paper: “.The 
world is in a mess but something is cooking.” An old 
epoch is dying, but a new one is struggling for birth. 
Far below the surface of events, at levels guns cannot 
touch, a new spirit is at work. Pitirim Sorokin tells us 
that the principal steps in the spiritual development of 
mankind have been taken primarily under the impact 
of great catastrophes. 7 Has the world ever been more 
ready to listen to the summons “Repent, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand”? (Matt. 4:17, R.S.V.) The 
failure of the old materialistic ideals to guide us even to 
the elementary materials of food, clothing, and shelter 
for the nations has never been more apparent. Were 
our minds ever better prepared to understand the com¬ 
mand “Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you”? (Matt. 
6:33, A.S.V.) Now, if ever, “The creation waits with 
eager longing for the revealing of the sons of God.” 
(Rom. 8:19, R.S.V.) 

The concern of this book is with you, the reader, and 
your neighbors, with the problems we confront, with 
the resources for our redemption, and, above all, 
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with our opportunities to bring redemption to others. 
In order to see, in part, what this crisis in our culture is 
doing to people we will look at four areas of human 
tragedy: crime, divorce, mental disease, and the suffer¬ 
ings of children. Better to understand these tragedies, we 
will then consider in Chapter II some of their root 
causes. 

The picture presented in Part One of this book is not 
intended to be, and certainly is not, complete. The life 
we and our neighbors live has many elements both of 
joy and sorrow not described here. The picture is not 
balanced, for it shows the negative side of human need 
more than the positive side of sound achievement. The 
picture, however, is accurate in what it does show and is 
valid for our purpose: to reveal the titanic need about 
us for redemptive living. Part Two is intended as a 
guide to such living. 

As you think of the statistics of these tragedies, think 
not merely impersonally of the numbers, as do the 
pagans. Each number, remember, represents a person, a 
life, a face—“Each face, dear God, a world.” 

OUR CRIME RATE 

Consider our crime rate. The United States is the 
most lawless nation on earth. Our homicide rate in 1937 
was more than thirteen times as large as that of England 
and Wales in proportion to population. In the more 
serious categories of crime our rates were ten times that 
of England in proportion to population, and in the les- 
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ser categories more than double. 8 For good reason Pro¬ 
fessor John J. Mahoney writes of “our lawless heritage/’ 
He tells us that “Americans have been lawless from the 
days of the Puritan down. We suffer from a national dis¬ 
ease that is rooted in the inheritance of generations.” 
In this country bootlegging dates from before the Revo¬ 
lution; “blackbirding” was a lucrative occupation for 
many years after its prohibition in 1808; mob violence 
goes back at least to the eighteen-thirties; and gangster¬ 
ism was familiar a half century ago. 9 The United States 
is the only country in which the literacy and crime rates 
have gone up together. In Poland and Spain, as the lit¬ 
eracy rate has gone up the crime rate has come down. 19 

The cherished fiction that this crime rate can be 
blamed upon the foreign-born in America has been 
thoroughly exposed. Evidence that in the United States 
the foreign-born are more law-abiding than the native- 
born is extensive and convincing. In 1939 our foreign- 
born had a crime rate per 100,000 of 203.7; the native 
whites of 607.8. For every type of crime listed in the 
tables of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the rate 
that year for the foreign-born was lower—usually much 
lower—than for the native white. 11 

Just before World War II we were averaging a major 
crime in the United States every twenty seconds, and a 
death by violence every forty-five minutes, or 12,000 
a year. Half to two thirds of our murderers are not 
convicted, and of the minority convicted, the average 
penalty is forty-two months in the penitentiary. An 
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estimated 150,000 murderers were at large in this coun¬ 
try in 1941. 12 

In 1946 we produced a bumper crop of crimes. 
The daily average of that year showed 36 persons slain, 
33 raped, and 185 others feloniously assaulted. Every 
day also brought 172 robberies, 981 burglaries, 830 
automobile thefts, and 2,580 miscellaneous larcenies. 13 
Our army of criminals reached that year the ominous 
number of 6,000,000. 14 Our carelessness about human 
life is still more apparent when we add the fact that in 
the average day of 1946, 260 persons were killed in this 
country by accidents and 28,100 were injured. 15 

As our crime rate reaches a new high, the age level 
of our criminals is reaching a new low. Increasingly 
crime is becoming a youth problem._Fifty years ago the 
average age of our criminals at arrest was forty-eight 
years. In 1946 it was seventeen years. 16 Fifty-six per cent 
of the nation’s crimes in 1946 were committed by chil¬ 
dren. Charles Dutton wrote in 1946: “In the latter part 
of the 1930’s, when the police spoke of juvenile delin¬ 
quency they meant youths from 16 to 18 years. Today 
they mean ‘kids’ from 7 to 15 years.” Not only has the 
age limit fallen, but the type of crime has grown worse. 
Dutton cites Department of Justice figures showing the 
increases between 1929 and 1944 in crimes committed 
by boys from ten to eighteen: “Murder up 47 per cent; 
rape up 69 per cent; assaults up 71 per cent. Sex crimes 
other than rape had risen 61 per cent.” 17 

Between 1939 and 1946 arrests of boys under eighteen 
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increased 39 per cent for robbery, 48 per cent for homi¬ 
cide, 55 per cent for automobile thefts, 70 per cent for 
rape, 72 per cent for assault, and 101 per cent for drunk¬ 
enness. 18 Between 1929 and 1944 arrests of girls between 
the ages of ten and eighteen for sex offenses and prosti¬ 
tution increased 375 per cent. 19 The rate for early syph¬ 
ilis in the 15-20 year-old age group increased between 
1941 and 1944 in rural New York 114 per cent, in New 
York city more than 200 per cent. And those figures are 
the more ominous when we remember that in the case 
of World War I the greatest spread of venereal disease 
occurred in the postwar period. 20 

Nearly every week the F.B.I. receives reports of from 
five to seven instances of attempted train wrecks engi¬ 
neered by boys under fourteen—just for the fun of it. 21 
Comfortable middle-class folk cannot complacently con¬ 
demn the lower economic groups for these crimes. Dut¬ 
ton tells us that “child offenders come from good homes 
as frequently as from ‘bad’ homes. ,, Nor can this in¬ 
crease be blamed solely on World War II. It occurs at 
a time when, according to official reports of Scotland 
Yard, crime viewed from the over-all angle actually is 
declining in Britain. 22 

^Liquor consumption is a significant part of the crime 
picture. Judge Frankland W. L. Miles, of the Roxbury 
District Court, Boston, Massachusetts, states that “be¬ 
tween eighty and eighty-five per cent of our juvenile 
cases come from homes where liquor or drunkenness 
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is a primary cause or contributing factor.” 23 Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, in 1922, a prohibition year, treated 
2,000 alcoholics; in 1938, after repeal, 12,000: an in¬ 
crease in sixteen years of 600 per cent. The per capita 
consumption of liquor in this country increased nearly 
100 per cent between 1934 and 1946. 24 Newton Moates 
says that reported drunkenness in youth groups in the 
United States increased 101 per cent in the eighteen 
months after December 1944. Seven thousand people 
were killed in automobile accidents by drunken drivers 
in 1946. 25 The F.B.I. tells us that the annual cost of 
crime at the 1946 rate is $16 billion, or $2 million per 
hour, and that 23 per cent of that cost is due to drink¬ 
ing. 26 Said J. Edgar Hoover: 

In the United States criminals force us to spend each 
year more than 4 2/3 as much on them as we spend on all 
forms of education, both public and private. We spend for 
their detection, arrest, conviction and punishment nearly 
thirty times as much money as the combined budgets of all 
church and religious organizations in the country. Each 
year that crime continues it will cost every man, woman and 
child in the United States approximately $110. 27 

Even going back to our prewar figures, a 14 per cent 
reduction in crime would pay all the cost of education 
in the country, and a 6 per cent reduction would pro¬ 
vide sufficient funds to add $1,000 to every teacher’s sal¬ 
ary in the United States. 28 
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OUR DIVORCE RATE 

The divorce situation in the United States is deeply 
disturbing. Since the Civil War the rate has gone up 
500 per cent. Evidently the civil wars are being fought 
in our homes today! Destructive forces have so weak¬ 
ened our homes that between 1887 and 1929, the di¬ 
vorce rate increased by 3 per cent each year, and dou¬ 
bled every twenty-four years. Projecting that trend into 
the future, Alfred Cohen in 1932 predicted that by 
1967 there will be one divorce for every two marriages. 29 
Does one dare try a feeble attempt at humor in denying 
any causal relationship between the increasing divorce 
rate and the fact that we have twice as many mothers-in- 
law sitting in our living rooms as we once had, due to 
the decline in births of babies and in deaths of adults? 30 

A soaring divorce rate is an expected cost of war. One 
and a half million servicemen were married during 
World War II. By February 1946 half of them had been 
discharged, and at that time a fourth of those discharged 
were already involved in divorce proceedings. Even so, 
the wave of G.I. divorces is not expected to reach its 
crest until 1948 and will probably subside by 1951. 31 
It seemed alarming to read that in Chicago one divorce 
was granted for every three marriages performed in 
1945, 32 and that in the same year Dallas County, Texas, 
recorded 7,980 divorces to 8,012 marriages, 33 until one 
read that in Los Angeles County in 1944 more divorces 
were granted than marriages performed! 34 Then the 
still more disturbing fact was announced by the Federal 
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Security Administration that in 1945 throughout the 
entire nation one family was broken by divorce for 
every three formed by marriage. The United States is 
not alone in this tragedy. France in 1945 reported more 
than twice as many divorces as in 1938. Reliable re¬ 
porters from that country tell us that in 1947 more 
couples in France were living together unmarried than 
married. 35 In Germany the 1945 divorce rate is said 
to be ten times higher than in 1932. The annual num¬ 
ber of divorces in England and Wales has increased in 
thirty years from 1,400 to 30,000. And all this is occur¬ 
ring at a time when apparently divorces in Russia are 
on a decline, due seemingly to stricter divorce laws. 36 

The relationship between our divorce and juvenile 
crime rates is close and clear. The director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, James V. Bennett, states “most of 
the boy offenders come from homes broken by death, 
divorce, or because mother or father moved off to some 
other job.” 37 Again we see the dark shadow of the alco¬ 
hol problem. Judge Erwin A. Robson estimates that 
liquor plays a part in 60 per cent of the divorces in 
Cook County, Illinois. 38 Judge Elmer J. Schnackenberg, 
of the same county, places his estimate at “over 50 per 
cent.” Superior Court Judge John A. Sbarbavor, also 
of Chicago, stated that “78 per cent of the divorce cases 
I have heard resulted from alcoholism.” 39 Newton 
Moates quotes a Michigan judge who stated that he kept 
track of the number of cases that came before him for 
divorce, where alcohol was involved, and to his shock 
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and surprise discovered that in 90 per cent of the divorce 
cases in his court that year, alcohol was a part of the 
problem. 40 Another related problem is the standard 
of sexual conduct both before and during marriage. A 
positive correlation exists between purity of sex life 
before marriage and happiness afterward. Among other 
authorities Burkhart, Davis, Hamilton, Hart, and Ter- 
man each cite studies demonstrating that correlation. 41 
Evidence of decline in sex standards among youth is 
strong. Roy Burkhart reports a study of 1,800 high- 
school students, of whom 20 per cent of the girls and 28 
per cent of the boys had experienced sexual inter¬ 
course. 42 Bromley and Britten report a study of 1,300 
college students, of whom a fourth of the girls and 
more than half of the boys had experienced sexual inter¬ 
course. 43 Margueritte Harmon Bro states that in the 
different localities where studies have been made “the 
proportion of young people having sexual experience 
before marriage runs from one-fifth to three-quarters.” 44 
Lewis Terman reports a recent study in California show¬ 
ing that the incidence of virginity at marriage dropped 
from 85 per cent for girls born in 1890 to 32 per cent 
for girls born in 1910; for boys it dropped from 51 per 
cent to 14 per cent for the same period. 45 This study 
found that the loss of virginity was increasingly through 
coitus with the spouse to be. This record is not unre¬ 
lated to a recent comment in the book review section 
of the New York Times 46 that our literature today is 
more decadent morally than even that of the Restora- 
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tion period in England. The problem of divorce will not 
be settled until we can learn to treat the whole problem 
of sex with honesty, intelligence, and clean-mindedness. 

Many factors have weakened the strength of the 
American home. C. V. R. Thompson, an Englishman, 
wrote after a visit to the United States: “The first thing 
a New Yorker does when he finds a home is to look for 
a way of keeping out of it as much as possible.” A real 
estate agent was trying to sell a home to a young 
woman. She replied: 

A home? Why do I need a home? I was born in a hospital, 
educated in a college, courted in an automobile, and married 
in a church. I get my food at restaurants and delicatessens. 
I spend my mornings at golf, my afternoons at bridge, and 
my evenings dancing or at the movies. And when I die I will 
be buried from the undertaker’s. All I need is a garagel 

The family is the cell of civilization. The threat to 
civilization in the shattering of the atom is not to be 
compared to that in the shattering of the home. 

OUR MENTAL HEALTH 

The story of mental health in the United States is 
also one to give us pause. Eight million Americans, ac¬ 
cording to the Social Security Board, are neurotics. A 
recent survey by the United States Surgeon General 
reveals that 50 per cent of all who seek medical help 
present primarily emotional difficulties.* 7 The mental 
hospital admission rates of 1935 mean that one out of 
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every ten high-school students will probably become 
at some time sufficiently disturbed to become an inmate 
of a mental hospital. 48 Fourteen per cent of all the men 
between 18 and 35 who appeared for the draft were dis¬ 
qualified because of personality disorders. 49 In the Unit¬ 
ed States during the last six decades sick minds have 
multiplied twelve times over. Before the war one Amer¬ 
ican in thirteen or fourteen had either a sick or a de¬ 
fective mind. Now one in ten has crumbled. We have 
today more sick and defective minds in the United 
States than the total number of soldiers killed in all our 
wars from the beginning of the Revolution to the end 
of World War II. B0 The stomach ulcel- is the wound 
stripe of our contemporary culture. Nervous tension 
probably is killing more of our countrymen than any 
other one thing. 

James L. Halliday, a leading British physician, com¬ 
mented recently that the great scourges of former times 
—such as smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever and ty¬ 
phoid—no longer rank high as causes of death, while 
heart disease, nervous disorders, and mental illnesses 
have steadily increased. He adds: “A clear implication 
is that the pressure of our competitive economy is be¬ 
coming so acute that the human organism cannot stand 
the strain.” 61 Robert Redfield, distinguished sociolo¬ 
gist, adds the bitter comment: “We save a great many of 
our children from dying with the result that, because 
we cannot control our society, many of them grow up 
to go insane.” 62 
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In crime and divorce we of the United States lead the 
world. Statistics for mental breakdown cannot be thus 
compared, for standards vary so greatly. We boast of 
having the highest standard of living in the world. 
When we speak thus we have in mind only a “gadget” 
standard. Many nations with lower standards of living 
have higher standards of happiness. What a pagan ma¬ 
terialism we betray when we think that standards of 
living can be measured by the dollar sign I 

Having in mind the enormity of the human need 
reflected in our picture of crime, divorce, and mental 
health, consider the figures published in 1936 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation on the allocation of money 
spent for research in the United States and Britain. 63 
At that time half of the money spent for research went 
for industrial purposes, mostly to underlying pure 
research in chemistry and physics. A quarter went for 
military research. Most of the rest went for research 
in agriculture and supporting biological sciences. Far 
down the list come medicine and health. At the bottom 
of the list we find a tiny fraction of the total given to the 
social sciences. The smooth lubrication of machines is 
apparently more important to these so-called Christian 
nations than smoothing out our tangled human rela¬ 
tions! By 1947 we were spending annually, in the Unit¬ 
ed States, $30 million for research on plant and animal 
health, $20 million for research on human health! 64 
Have you ever considered how much more we spend for 
funeral flowers than for medical research to prevent 
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untimely funerals? The distinguished scientists, busi¬ 
ness and professional men of the Medical Memorial 
Fund state that the ratio is one dollar to twenty in favor 
of the flowers! 66 We seem to be more interested in cam¬ 
ouflaging grief than eliminating it! What a tragic price 
we pay for this pagan habit of putting first things last! 
Could a call to Christian stewardship be more impera¬ 
tive, more unmistakable? 

OUR CHILDREN 

An even more tragic need, however, is apparent as we 
consider our little children. Their need, of course, is 
suggested in these other figures, but as we look at the 
world from the vantage point of their need, we see some 
things with particular vividness. Writes Pearl Buck: 

I suppose there has never been an age when children 
have suffered more heavily than they have in this 
one.” 56 World War II cut a wide and bloody swathe 
in the world’s children. They may well have suffered 
more than any soldiers or groups of civilians. Thirty 
million children in Europe, and perhaps twice that num¬ 
ber in the Near and Far East live in dire want. A soldier 
wrote home from Europe of “the endless pleading of the 
children.” In 1943 in some areas of France 70 per cent 
of the children were estimated to be tubercular or pre- 
tubercular. 67 At the same time 80 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren in the urban districts of Belgium were threatened 
with the same disease. Similar figures applied to Greece. 
Half a million Greek children were in desperate need of 
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relief, suffering from gastric ailments, scurvy, pellagra, 
and lack of clothing. 58 China was estimated then to have 
2,000,000 war orphans. 59 In 1946 the New York Times 
reported from Yugoslavia that tuberculosis was raging 
there almost unchecked, and that a million children in 
that land alone had malaria. 60 By 1947 the infant mor¬ 
tality rate in Yugoslavia reached between 30 and 50 
per cent. Poland’s war orphans in 1947 numbered above 
one million and 70 per cent of the children suffered 
from tuberculosis. One third of all the children in 
France still lacked adequate shelter and medical care 
long after the war. The tubercular rate in China in 1947 
was almost double that before the war. 61 Over 150,000 
children in 1947 remained in the displaced persons 
camps of Europe. 62 Europe’s future rests upon the 
shoulders of a generation of children underweight, 
undersized, underfed. Their bones are malformed from 
five years of hunger, their minds malformed by hatred. 
Throughout Europe bands of homeless children roam 
the country, nameless orphans, violent, desperate waifs, 
living as best they can. The incredible poverty of India, 
according to Pearl Buck, “falls most heavily upon In¬ 
dia’s children.” 63 Forty-five per cent of all children born 
in India die before the age of five. 64 For all these chil¬ 
dren reality has always been a nightmare. 

Hector McNeil, British Under-Secretary of State, said 
in February, 1946, that famine threatened to kill more 
people that year than the fighting did in the worst year 
of the war. Against the somber background of that 
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known situation consider this record of the first three 
months of that year. During those ninety^tays sufficient 
grain was allocated in the United States alone for the 
production of beer and liquor to have saved 4,800,000 
people from starvation for that period. During that 
quarter 657,000 tons of grain were used by American 
brewers and distillers. Meanwhile the United States 
failed to meet our quota of food shipments to starving 
Europe by 300,000 tons of grain. Former Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis, of California, is authority for the state¬ 
ment that this failure was not due to the shipping short¬ 
age but to this diversion of needed grain. In supporting 
evidence is the fact that during that period of meat 
shortage livestock and poultry were being liquidated in 
this country because of the acute grain shortage. As 
though that picture were not black enough, remember 
that during just one of those three months, February, 
the amount of hard liquor in storage increased by more 
than 15,000,000 gallons. 65 In the first six months of that 
year nearly a billion and a quarter pounds of grain 
were taken from regular food channels in the United 
States to make liquor! That is enough grain to feed 
2,250,000 people three pounds of food a day for half a 
year. 

The fact must also be recorded, however, that the 
United States is giving generously to relieve human suf¬ 
fering. Henry Smith Lieper states that in several months 
of 1946 the tonnage of the materials for peace shipped 
from here to Europe was greater than the greatest ton- 
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nage of the materials of war shipped to Europe any 
month during the fighting. The government, of course, 
is paying most of the bill, but doing so with the free 
consent of its taxpayers. In addition, millions of dollars 
have been personally and voluntarily given by people 
of this country for people of other countries. 

But as we consider the welfare of our children today 
let us turn closer home. 

In 1943 Sigrid Undset traveled from New York to 
Florida, and commented later: “I was shocked by the 
children I saw in the South. For misery and filth and 
lack of care they were worse than anything I have ever 
seen in Europe.” 66 She didn’t need to go south to find 
such conditions. A report to the New York Housing 
Authority in 1935 stated that one million children in 
that city, belonging to half a million families—one third 
of the city’s residents—live in tenements condemned 
years ago as unfit for human habitation. 67 Pearl Buck 
comments: 

I have seen some of those children [meaning both diose 
in the North and in the South], and I will say I never saw 
anything more tragic even among the poor in China. In 
China it is not neglect when the children are miserable; 
it is famine or catastrophe. Here in our rich country it is 
neglect, if not the parents' neglect, then our neglect. We do 
not have famines and there is no catastrophe that we cannot 
control. But the condition of [our] children ... is not due 
to a catastrophe or to famine but to our indifference to 
their welfare. 68 
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The cost paid by America’s children for this neglect 
and indifference is staggering. Dean Frank Glenn Lank- 
ard, of Brothers College, Drew University, asks 

what white man in America can, without a sense of cor¬ 
porate guilt, contemplate the fact that there are 6,000,000 
brown people in America whose white ancestors have re¬ 
fused, for the most part, the obligations of parenthood? Must 
he not feel the hot flush of shame at the injustice of leaving 
the financial, physical, psychic and moral burden of rearing 
his offspring to the Negro mothers and the Negro race? 
And to make matters worse he has passed segregation laws, 
fortified Jim Crow practice and separated white and black 
children in the schools so that his own blood children are 
denied the opportunity of developing fully their own poten¬ 
tialities as human beings and Americans. 09 

But we do not need to go just to minority groups to 
see neglect of children. In 1941 two and a half million 
babies were born in the United States. On the basis of 
expectability that year—and the situation worsened 
during World War II—before they are sixteen years old 
37 per cent of them (925,000) will be dead, diseased 
or delinquent! 70 

The United States, with all its tremendous resources 
and natural advantages, is not the world’s healthiest na¬ 
tion. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States, tells us that among our children there are 200,000 
with epilepsy, 500,000 with rheumatic fever and heart 
disease, 500,000 with orthopedic and plastic defects, 
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1,000,000 with hearing defects, 4,000,000 with visual de¬ 
fects and 20,000,000 with dental defects. 71 In 1944, 111,- 
127 babies died from preventable causes during the first 
year of their lives. 72 Over 4,500,000 children in this 
country—one out of every nine—come from broken 
homes. 73 One million babies are born out of wedlock 
each year to American girls, with an untold number 
killed before birth. 74 At the time of our entry into World 
War II more than 5,000,000 American children, aged 
five to seventeen, were not in any kind of school. A mil¬ 
lion and a half of these were six to thirteen—ages during 
which by unanimous agreement all children should be 
in school. 73 

Alice Keliher, in January, 1947, wrote vividly of the 
neglect of children that occurs in this country, citing 
these figures for New York city: 10,000 of the city’s 
2,000,000 children appear in court each year; and 4,500 
are injured each year in play on the streets. In one single 
block in New York live 3,871 human beings, half of 
them children. That block is the center of eight others 
in which live over 28,000 human beings. The 14,000 
children in those blocks have not a single play space 
except the streets. 76 And that condition obtains in the 
richest city in the richest country in the worldl 

An estimated 38 per cent of the mothers of our land 
were industrially employed during World War II. 77 In 
sections of San Diego, California, practically all parents 
were working. Consider what that means to children. 
In a single school in Cleveland more than an eighth of 
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the children during the war went home for lunch to 
empty houses or had no lunch at all. 78 A social worker in 
Los Angeles counted forty-five infants locked in cars at 
a single parking lot while their mothers were at work 
in near-by plants. Police in Detroit had a major prob¬ 
lem with children locked out of homes to roam the 
streets at night so they would sleep during the day and 
not disturb their parents. 79 The increase of child labor 
during the war was great. The National Child Labor 
Committee states that in 1946 more than two million 
boys and girls between fourteen and seventeen were at 
work, full or half time, with a resulting high toll of 
industrial accidents. 80 In 1947 two and one half times 
as many youngsters were at work as in 1940, and one 
million fewer children were in high school than in 
1941. 81 

The United States has reasons for pride in its public 
schools. Between 1870 and 1940 our entire population 
increased threefold, but the number of students in sec¬ 
ondary schools increased ninetyfold. 82 But our educa¬ 
tional task, even with this tremendous advance, is far 
from completed. For lack of teachers 61,750 children in 
our land, mostly in rural areas, had to stay home from 
school in 1947. 83 That shortage is not hard to under¬ 
stand. Truck drivers in New York in 1946 were making 
$58.90 to $71.40 for a forty-hour week. Schoolteachers 
throughout the country were averaging $34.50 per 
week. 84 Between 1941 and 1946 half a million teachers 
left our schools for other jobs—and no wonder! We 
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spend 1.5 per cent of our national income for education; 
Britain 2 per cent, and Russia between 5 per cent and 
8 per cent. 85 Faced with this crisis, we are rallying to a 
better support of our public schools. The New York 
Times reported in June, 1947, that the teachers of this 
country are scheduled to receive a nation-wide average 
increase of $400 during the 1947-48 school year over 
the preceding academic year. 86 But even with that in¬ 
crease, our schools in the 1947-48 school year will be 
short a quarter of a million teachers, and officers of the 
National Education Association report that it will be 
at least ten years before the American public schools 
can be put on a sound, effective basis. 87 

JThe greatest challenge to our day is to make peace 
with our children. ^Adolf Hitler was swept into power 
in Germany in 1933 on the votes of those who, as chil¬ 
dren, had starved under the British blockade. Embit¬ 
tered as little childre nby la ck of food, made cynical 
as youth by lack of jobs, they were quick to rally to 
anybody who promised them anything. The millions of 
homeless, hungry, wild, untamed, unschooled, unwant¬ 
ed waifs of the world will be the first to rally to the call 
of some super-Hitler a few years from now unless we 
make peace with them—and soon. War will never cease 
among nations until their children know security and 
happiness. 

Money cannot buy such peace. Pearl Buck stated a 
profound truth in these words: 
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I confess I have come to the point of feeling that any re¬ 
lief, if not accompanied by more than physical relief, is not 
worth giving these days. If a dollar given for food cannot 
carry more than a dollar's worth of food, I will put my 
dollar somewhere else. Something has to be done now not 
only to save the bodies of people from physical death but 
the minds from growing into the minds of those who will 
carry on the sort of world we have now. 88 

The most precious capacity of a child’s mind is his 
capacity for the knowledge of God. On that capacity all 
our hope for the future rests. The White House Con¬ 
ference stated that of the 30,000,000 children in the 
United States between the ages of five and seventeen, 
more than half—16,000,000—receive no religious edu¬ 
cation. Add to that number those only nominally en¬ 
rolled in church schools; those irregular in attend¬ 
ance; those who attend schools understaffed, inade¬ 
quate, and slipshod in methods and purpose, and we 
begin to realize the appalling inadequacy of our re¬ 
ligious education facilities. To make peace between 
nations we must first make peace with their children, 
and that assignment can be completed only through 
a Christian educational program whereby they are 
indeed being “rooted and grounded in love,” and 
“filled with all the fullness of God.” We are stewards 
of enormous riches, we who work in Christian educa¬ 
tion. Clear and commanding is Christ’s summons to us 
for a careful and creative accounting of the treasures 
within our grasp. 


Chapter II 


Our Real Enemies 
The spirit-forces of evil . 

“We have to struggle/' wrote paul, “not with ene- 
mies of flesh and blood, but with the hierarchies, the 
authorities, the master-spirits of this dark world, the 
spirit-forces of evil on high/’ (Eph. 6:12, Goodspeed.) 
Our real enemies are never flesh and blood—neither 
in war nor in peace. They are “the spirit-forces of evil on 
high.” Three of these most dangerous “spirit-forces” 
in our day are the factors in our culture o f hatred, lone- 
someness, and poverty. Here are some of the major 
^auseT whence result so many of the personal tragedies 
reflected in the impersonal statistics of the preceding 
chapter. 

HATRED 

The perennial problem of hatred was brought into 
sharp focus by World War II. An Armistice Day broad¬ 
cast in 1942 brought into our homes these words: “We 
must hate with every fiber of our being. We must lust 
for battle. We must scheme and plan night and day to " 
kill; . . . you mu st ha te more an d more .” The speaker 
was^no Nazi, no Fascist, no Communist, jio Shint oist— 
but an American, Lt. Gen. Leslj^J.^McN air, late com- 
m ander^o Tairthe ground troops of the United States. 
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His words evoked much agreement. Rex Stout’s credo 
—“We shall hate or we shall fail”—was shared by many. 
The war both created and released hatred on a scale as 
unprecedented as the war was unprecedented. Hostility 
became during that war the foremost fact in the mass 
psychology of the world. As though we had not enough 
hatreds before, the year 1945, according to public opin¬ 
ion polls, brought a sharp increase of racial and reli¬ 
gious hostilities in our country. We cannot, of course, 
blame the problem of hatred solely upon the war. Be¬ 
tween! 933 and 1939 over five hundred hate groups 
were organized in the United States, each with some 
anti-Semitic element. 1 Erich Fromm wrote before the 
war of a long-standing fact: “The strength of basic 
hatred is one of the major problems of our culture.” 2 

Understanding the problem of hatred begins with a 
recognition that hostility is a part of our biological heri¬ 
tage. In itself it is neither good nor bad. It possesses 
ethical quality only according to the uses to which it is 
put. Most of our antagonisms root in the richness and 
variety of human endowment, and are thus tokens of 
our greatness rather than our littleness. 

An ethical approach to the problem of hatred begins 
with a central distinction formulated by Professor Sam¬ 
uel L. Hamilton, of New York University, in the analy¬ 
sis of the following paragraph. 

JFeai jmd anger, biologically and physiologically—in 
^erms of adrenalin secretion and sugar jn the blood—are 
in disti nguishable. ^ Each is reaction to danger. Fear is 
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pre paration, jn danger, to flee; anger is preparation, in 
Sanger, to fight. Worry is to fear as hatred is to anger. 
Fear become uncontrolled and unselective is worry. 
Aneer become uncontrolled and unselective is hatred. 
Anger and fear are biologically useful. Hatred and wor¬ 
ry seem to have no useful purpose. 

The same distinction, in essence, is made by many 
writers: for example, R. H. Edwards 3 and Erich 
Fromm 4 distinguish between the specific reaction to a 
specific attack which we are calling anger, and the basic 
hatred seething within a person and awaiting excuse for 
expression. In the latter case such an opportunity brings 
a sense of release, a joy at being able to give vent to the 
lingering smoldering hatreds within. A valuable dis¬ 
tinction between “adjustive” and “nonadjustive” re¬ 
sponses is made by Leland Shaffer. 5 Anger and fear are 
adjustive responses. When the situation is so adjusted 
that the danger disappears, they disappear. Hatred and 
worry are nonadjustive. They are motivated less by 
desire to remedy the specific situation than by eagerness 
for expression of pre-existing hostilities and anxieties. 
When the specific danger disappears, they can only 
sink back into the spiritual underground. With each 
bit of exercise their strength increases, until they can 
swing into action with incredibly slight stimulation. 
Worry can so control thinking that its slaves will worry 
if they can find nothing to worry about. You know such 
people, and so do I. Some people during the war pleaded 
for a lust to kill. Develop a lust to kill, and questions of 
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whom we shall kill or for what purpose are forgotten, 
Anger and fear can b e cons tructive. Worry and hatred 
are always and only destructive. 

Excessive frustration is a conditioning for hatred. 
Accumulated disappointments mean accumulated re¬ 
sentments. Often expression of these resentments is dan¬ 
gerous, for it would only result in punishment and 
further frustration. Thus the antagonisms are repressed 
—not driven out of mind, but driven into the deeps of 
the mind out of control. Do you remember that magnifi¬ 
cent story, in Hugo's Nin ety-three, of die ship in a vio^ 
lent storm whose crew found their greatest danger was 
not from the sea outside but from a cannon in the bat- 
jery? The cannon had broken loose from its moorings. 
As the ship was tossed by the wild waves, the gun 
bounced from one side of the ship to another, threaten¬ 
ing any moment to scuttle the ship by crashing through 
bhe timBersTnto the sea. Two seamen had to descend 
theTadderTnever knowing when they would be crushed 
to deaths to secure the cannon with rope and bring it 
under control. Often we find that our greatest danger 
comes not from the storms without but from the un¬ 
controlled passions deep within. 

People with such hatreds find release in war. They 
have had to sever their swelling passions for destruction 
from the true objects of hatred because of the danger of 
expression. War offers them socially approved channels 
of hatred. The thought of an atomic bomb obliterating 
a city teeming with Japanese brings them intense joy. 
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Peace to them is dangerous. Unable to gain social ap¬ 
proval by vociferous hatred at a safe distance from a re¬ 
mote enemy, they face the danger of discovering whom 
they actually do hate. Often we resent most those on 
whom we are most dependent. Then the expression of 
hatred threatens further frustration, and we are caught 
in a cycle of destructive emotion. 

Willie Echols, in Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, re¬ 
veals this pattern. He was employed by Tom Harris, 
owner of the town’s big saw mills and turpentine stills. 
He depended upon Harris not only for his job, but also 
for many other needs, such as medical care. The needs 
of his family were many, for he had eight children. Bit¬ 
terly he resented the smallness of his wage. He dreamed 
of labor unions which would raise his lot. He knew, 
however, that nothing could help him but the action of 
Tom Harris. So he was dependent upon the man he 
hated. His vindictiveness, born of his economic inse¬ 
curity, threatened what economic resources he did have. 
Therefore that vindictiveness had to be concealed, 
turned within, where it seethed and boiled. A Negro 
was lynched. Passions ran high. Willie saw the murder. 
Watching the blood lust, the stark and eager brutality, 
he felt his smoldering passions drain away. He turned 
home radiant with good will, kindly to his children, 
astonishing his wife with expressions of love he had not 
shown for months. That miniature war gave him mo¬ 
mentary and safe expression for his habitual hatred, and 
in that release he found happiness. 
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Anger and fear are controlled and selective. They are 
focused on the specific threat. They are the reaction 
to danger of the clean mind and free spirit. Hatred and 
worry are uncontrolled and unselective. They control 
the person. They will focus upon any innocent object 
which symbolizes their frustration. Thus hatred pro¬ 
duces a moral anesthesia. It blunts the edge of moral 
discrimination. So the Lord counseled Cain: “If you 
are sullen, sin is lying in wait for you, eager to be at you” 
(Gen. 4:7, Moffatt). We are likely to hate those whom 
we have wronged even more than those who have 
wronged us. By hating those whom we hurt we justify 
our crimes. Herein is one of the deep roots of our 
hatreds of the minority groups we have exploited. 

Hatred is the wrath b orn of weakness; anger the 
w rath bornT of stren gth. We find this same distinction 
made by such divergent miters as Alexander Reed 
Martin, a psychiatrist, 6 and R. Paul Schearrer, a clergy¬ 
man. 7 Any person in com petitive athletics knows this 
disti nction. TTearned it wrestling in college. The best 
way to beat some men is to “mal^ e them mad/ * Irri¬ 
tated, they lose their head s. They fo rget_ their cu nning . 
They are overmastered by their passions . Too wea k to 
control their own emotions , they a re weakened by their 
^e motions. Other men, when irritated, on l y become, 
more dangerous. Their w rath, being controlled, lends 
them strengthTsharpens their cunnin g. Strong enough 
to master their emotions, they gain mastery through 
them. 
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Hatred, controlling the hater, unselective, is unpre¬ 
dictable in the directions in which it will turn. Pro¬ 
fessor Hamilton describes the result of the hatredj;he 
Spaniards developed for the Moors. In relation toj:he 
MoorsThey f elt infer ior. In the weaknes^of that inferior¬ 
ity they hated—hated until they had killed or~sxile d 
~airthe Moors, and nothin g was left except the habit of 
hatred. Having no external obj ect, that hatred turned 
in upon itself hi the horr ors of the Sp anish Inquisition, 
in which Spaniards killed each other by the multiplied 
~ thousand s. The same process can be seen at work in 
Germany. Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, psychiatric adviser 
to the International War Crimes Tribunal in Nurem¬ 
berg, Germany, reported: 

A lot of Germans have hostility against each other, i.e., 
between cities, towns, communities, and individuals. The 
Nazis had made use of a hostility technique for a long time 
with groups for the purpose of establishing terror, as well 
as pride, common interests, and common ties. Now this 
technique has turned in on the people themselves and they 
try to use it for their own defense and protection. 8 

Some elements of this process, in of course sporadic and 
unorganized form, are present in our own country. An 
example is the report that in New York City anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro activity is being increasingly 
spearheaded by juvenile delinquency gangs. 9 

Hatred always holds differences suspect. Civil liber- 
ties will not last long in a nation which has given its soul 
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Jaiiatred. Hatred of others cannot exist apart from ha- 
tred of one’s self . Hatred at lastctes troys the hater as well 
as the hated . J ohn telisTus: “Any one who hates his 
brother is a murde rer, and you know that no murderer 
has eternal life abiding in him/ * (I John 3:15, R.S.V.) 
We may not murder our brother if we hate him, but we 
are still murderers. To hate is to murder one’s own joy, 
peace, love—even one’s eternal life. 

Because the horrors of hatred are so apparent, and be¬ 
cause we sometimes overlook this distinction between 
hatred and anger, we have occasionally thought that any 
expression of wrath is unchristian. Anger has a definite 
place in the character of the Christian. Many of Jesus’ 
utterances were spoken in controversy, and were sharply 
polemical in nature. Bishop Francis J. McConnell re¬ 
minds us that we need to remember “how definitely 
antagonistic Jesus was when he faced enemies.” 10 Many 
of his utterances evidently were intended to be provoca¬ 
tive, to force issues. For an understanding of Jesus’ 
magnificent capacity for wrath read that fine chapter 
“The Indignation of Jesus” in Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s superb book The Manhood of the Master. 

Our capacities for wrath are gifts of God as much 
as any other part of life. Wrote Paul: “Be ye angry, and 
sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath: 
neither give place to the devil.” (Eph. 4:26-27, A.S.V.) 
Many times not to be angry is not to be Christian: in 
witnessing our treatment of Jews, Japanese-Americans, 
Negroes, Mexicans, and other minority groups; in 
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watching the corrosive effect upon character of the big 
city political machines; in learning of the neglect of 
children in this land of plenty. Let not the sun go down 
upon that wrath, for it is of God. Drop not the weapon 
of that clean anger, lest, as it sinks into the uncontrolled 
deeps of your mind, Satan seize it and turn it against 
you. God needs the wrath of clean minds and free spirits 
to cleanse his children’s world. That cleansing will 
never come until Christians arise in a tremendous 
upsurge of God-guided anger. The mild scoldings we 
mouth against the enormous evils of our world threaten 
them about as much as General Sherman’s raiders were 
when by heroic efforts they succeeded at last in repelling 
a ferocious attack by a flock of enraged sheep. 

We see most clearly the scope and seriousness of the 
problem of hatred when we watch the workings of Fas¬ 
cism. A definitive analysis of the origins of Nazism is 
presented by Erich Fromm in his stimulating book 
Escape from Freedom. Part of his analysis describes how 
the defeat in war and the disaster of inflation robbed 
the German middle class of its economic position. It 
lost, among other things, its sense of security and its 
ability to look down with scorn upon the working class. 
Robbed of that superiority feeling over the lower eco¬ 
nomic group, the middle class felt defeated, inferior. 
Its pent-up hostility was given opportunity for expres¬ 
sion by Hitler. What more vulnerable object of hatred 
could they find than the Jew—all Jews, noble and ig¬ 
noble alike? What could be more comforting than to 
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hear their Nordic superiority over all other races so 
vigorously proclaimed? Hatred is based on falsehood. 
What could be more certain than their acceptance of 
any lie which soothed their feelings and asserted their 
superiority? 

The threat of Fascism is not limited to the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The patterns of psychological 
response to the crisis of our time which can mean the 
preserving or the perverting of our freedom are bril¬ 
liantly suggested by Anton Boisen’s Christian Century 
article “Can a Sick World Get Well?” 11 He describes 
the three major types of reaction to crisis experience as 
seen in clinical psychology. 

Some persons, confronted with accumulating diffi¬ 
culties, show little fighting spirit. They withdraw from 
reality into a world of wishful make believe. In the 
mental hospital they are the dreamers who cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between fantasy and fact. In politics they are 
the appeasers who, threatened by war, crawl under 
umbrellas for protection from bombs, and boast: “We 
have achieved peace in our time. ,, In the mental hos¬ 
pital these persons seldom recover. Their end is usually 
progressive disintegration. How well this describes the 
appeasers. In effect, they destroy themselves rather than 
face reality. Here is a nonadjustive, malignant reaction; 
whether viewed in the clinical picture of the hospital or 
in the world picture of political relations. 

The second type of reaction to crisis is that of the par¬ 
anoid in the hospital and the Fascist in politics. Dr. 
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Boisen’s clinical description of the paranoid describes 
vividly the Fascist mind as we have seen it in Germany 
and Italy: 

They show fight. They refuse to admit defeat or error. 
They blame others for their shortcomings. They magnify 
their own virtues and their own importance. They main¬ 
tain their self-respect by means of delusional misinterpreta¬ 
tion. Such persons do not, as a rule, disintegrate, but they 
seldom recover. 

The Fascists destroy themselves rather than face reality. 
They know that having defied reality it at last will de¬ 
stroy them. An incident recorded in Count Ciano’s 
diary shows the ultimate end of the Fascist state. Before 
the invasion of Poland, Ciano asked Ribbentrop what 
the Germans wanted—Danzig, the whole Polish Cor¬ 
ridor, all of Poland, or what? Ribbentrop replied 
evasively about every aim except waging war, and Ciano 
wrote down in his diary: '‘The decision to fight is im¬ 
placable. He rejects any solution which might give satis¬ 
faction to Germany and avoid the struggle. I am certain 
that even if the Germans were given more than they ask 
for they would attack just the same, because they are 
possessed by the demon of destruction.” Hatred con¬ 
trols the paranoid and becomes thus an end in itself as 
war becomes an end in itself for the Fascist state. Here 
is a second type of nonadjustive, malignant reaction. 

The third type of reaction is benign. In the clinical 
picture these persons become aware of their danger 
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and react with depression or with agitation and excite¬ 
ment. They are relatively free from the malignant reac¬ 
tion of casting the blame on others. Rather they tend 
to feel that they are at the heart of their own problems. 
In the first reaction the person tries to escape knowl¬ 
edge of the difficulty through withdrawal. In the sec¬ 
ond the difficulty is blamed upon others. From neither 
is there usually recovery, but in the former disintegra¬ 
tion is more rapid. Seldom in either is there any con¬ 
cern about religion. In the third type of reaction the 
patient tends to be aware of the trouble and to blame 
himself for it, and is also usually much concerned about 
religion. Indeed he often is concerned with it as a matter 
of life and death. Moreover, this type of reaction is be¬ 
nign, in that this kind of patient usually gets well. The 
point of major significance to us here is that in a time of 
crisis the benign reaction is characterized by willingness 
to face the problem within oneself and to seek the re¬ 
ligious answer to it. 

The significance of this third type of reaction on the 
world scene, Dr. Boisen makes clear: 

In the case of the Hebrew prophetic religion we have an 
instance, perhaps unique in history, in which the leaders of 
a defeated and humiliated people blamed themselves rather 
than their enemies and looked for the evils in their own 
back yards. . . . Through the searching of hearts that re¬ 
sulted there came the spiritualization of the old national¬ 
istic hope in the deep insight of Second Isaiah, and its 
incarnation in the life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Again and again we see in the history of nations, as 
in the clinical story of patients, the benign character of 
religious reaction to crisis experiences. An example was 
the wave of revivals in the South right after the Civil 
War, particularly among the soldiers of the defeated 
armies. Another is found in the revolutionary period in 
America. The French and American revolutions were 
both part of the same tidal wave of liberty. In France 
men turned from the church and established what they 
called “The Age of Reason.” What happened? Liberty 
deteriorated into license; a Reign of Terror followed 
as the streets of Paris ran red with blood, and then came 
a dictator named Napoleon. More than a century later 
the Russian revolution began in behalf of freedom. It 
espoused the cause of the workingman, but betrayed 
that cause when it turned from religion and all too soon 
degenerated into oppression, violence, and virtual slav¬ 
ery for the working class. Out of that search for liberty 
came a new ruling class and the tyranny of the O.G.P.U. 
(now the N.K.V.D.). 

In the American Revolution the soil was cultivated 
by the Puritans of New England, the Episcopalians of 
Virginia, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Huguenots 
of the Carolinas, and the Catholics of Maryland. Free¬ 
dom of conscience and habits of prayer were maintained 
by the churches, and that tidal wave of freedom brought 
forth from revolution a constitution, a Washington, and 
an enduring republic. 

Our premier task in the United States today is nur- 
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turing the religious faith which alone brings healing in 
crisis. Essential to that religious faith is the willingness 
to admit that we ourselves are at the center of our prob¬ 
lem; that the evils which gave birth to World War II 
are evils we all have helped nurture. Only such aware¬ 
ness will save us from the paranoid-fascist reaction of 
surrender to hatred in the blaming of our difficulties 
upon others. 

Let us state the problem more pointedly. The horror 
of the Nazi concentration camps is at last only the hor¬ 
ror of which humanity is capable when it gives way to 
its capacity for evil. And what horror we are capable 
of! Rudolph Hoess, called the “most vicious mass mur¬ 
derer in all history,” stated in his trial as head of the 
Osweicim concentration camp: “I am responsible for 
all those who died.” Asked: “How does it feel to 
run a murder plant producing four million corpses?” 
he replied unperturbably: “It was only two million.” 12 
The brutalities committed by the Nazi and Japanese 
armies are possible in any nation that surrenders to the 
moral anesthesia of hatred. Democracy’s most serious 
enemy, and civilization’s, is in the strength of our 
hatreds. All too many of us underneath are not civilized 
persons at all, but primitives whose date in history has 
been misplaced. We talk glibly of world-mindedness, but 
the only kind of world-mindedness you find in many 
people is an aroused hostility reaching now literally 
around the world. An animal can learn to hate many 
objects and persons; it can develop real loyalty to only 
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a few. What a lot of animal there is in the best of usl 
How much easier we find it to nourish a grudge against 
an enemy than gratitude for a friend! What shall it 
profit our country if in war we gain the whole world 
and in hatred lose our own souls? The crucial battles 
before us are those in the human heart as we fight for 
that purity from hatred which alone makes us able to 
see God and his guidance. Our task is no less than the 
audacious purpose of Paul: “To present every man ma¬ 
ture in Christ.” (Col. 1:28, R.S.V.) For “he is our 
peace, who has made us both one, and has broken 
down the dividing wall of hostility.” (Eph. 2:14, R. 
S.V.) 

LONESOMENESS 

Lonesomeness is a second problem of major impor¬ 
tance to anyone who seeks to serve human beings to¬ 
day. My pastoral work is done in a metropolitan city. 
Many, many people I find living in spiritual Siberias 
as cold and lonely amid all the comforts and crowds of 
a city as barren steppes swept by winter winds. In rural 
areas people often live in geographical isolation from 
neighbors but in spiritual nearness to them. In cities 
people often live in spiritual isolation whatever their 
geographical nearness to neighbors. Too many of our 
people are discovering firsthand why Robinson Crusoe 
was headed for insanity until he found the footprints 
of the good man Friday. The number of social isolates— 
those belonging to no clubs, groups, or organizations—■ 
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ranges from 50 to 72 per cent of the adults in an average 
neighborhood of New York City. 13 The psychiatric toll 
of such pathological isolation is suggested by the wartime 
report that the social pattern of the individual unit 
with its emotional bonds is the most constructive and 
integrative force counteracting psychiatric breakdown 
in the military. Disruption of group unity is described 
as a primary casual factor, not a secondary effect, of 
personality disorganization. 14 

We live in a culture which lays great stress on indi- 
vidualism, but the individual again and again finds him¬ 
self lost in industry, in education, in our social patterns. 
In every congregation you will find some to whom lone¬ 
someness is a burden seemingly unbearable. Those out¬ 
side our congregations often are more lonesome than 
those within who have the friendliness of a church and 
the companionship found in worship. Not even the 
intimacies of home life dispel this lonesomeness for 
many, particularly not in a nation with our growing 
divorce ratel I recently completed a study of the pas¬ 
toral work of two hundred widely distributed clergy¬ 
men. I found that the most frequent kind of problem 
brought to clergymen for counsel is that of discord in 
the home—more frequent even than sickness or death 
with all they can mean also for lonesomeness. This 
lonesomeness exacts a heavy toll in undeveloped abilities 
and embittered lives. Part of that price is suggested in 
the prediction of Pitirim Sorokin: “The rate of suicide 
is likely to increase in most of the Western countries. 
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Only nations like Russia, with a strong feeling of one¬ 
ness, collectivity and unity of all for all, will be ex¬ 
empt from such an increase.” 15 

Headly S. Dimock reveals the terrific nature of this 
problem of lonesomeness in his book Rediscovering 
the Adolescent . 10 His extensive tests of the social re¬ 
lations of boys reveal that relatively few boys are pop¬ 
ular with all the gang, that the majority are moderately 
popular, but that between 15 and 25 per cent have an 
acceptability status among their fellows below the min¬ 
imum standards for wholesome personality. The quali¬ 
ties for which they were disliked were named by the 
other boys as the aggressive ones: showing off, bluffing, 
boasting, and so forth. And the problem is aggravated 
by the tendency of a boy in fighting unpopularity and 
lonesomeness to develop those very aggressive traits, 
which only increase unpopularity. Thus the lads are 
caught in a destructive cycle of growing unpopularity 
and lonesomeness. 

Roy Burkhart did a study of five thousand young peo¬ 
ple of high-school age, in which the personal problem 
checked by the largest number was “How can I over¬ 
come a feeling of fear?” 17 Burkhart found four reasons 
for the frequency of these fear feelings. The first was 
economic insecurity. The other three are all various 
kinds of lonesomeness: social—one third of the students 
had little or no social life in the high school; domestic 
—lack of any real companionship at home; and 
spiritual—lack of sense of fellowship with God. 
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Our lonesomeness is not confined to our youth. Eliot 
Janeway describes the middle classes in America as 
“the loneliest people on earth. They are simply mem¬ 
bers of the public.” 18 Nothing appears more difficult 
for the average person to bear than the feeling of not 
being identified with a larger group. Hence we Ameri¬ 
cans flee to a plethora of clubs which sometimes seems 
the eighth wonder of the world. We have clubs for 
every cause on earth: for making money and for giving 
money; Bible classes and tavern gangs; for promoting 
brotherhood and for blocking it; clubs devoted to 
sacred things and clubs devoted to satanic things. 
Thus we flee from loneliness. 

Often club membership is a blight upon human de¬ 
velopment because the membership becomes an end in 
itself. The club exists for the benefit of the members 
and for nothing more. In such clubs a process of brutal 
standardization often takes place. Members become 
automatons, made lifeless by the chloroform of con¬ 
formity, cowed by fear of being different. Snobbishness, 
invaluable for the exclusion of intruders who might dis¬ 
turb the pattern of the club, is inherent in the nature 
of the situation. The social group, having no purpose 
outside itself, becomes in terms of the larger social 
unity, antisocial. Many of our college fraternities, like 
other clubs, are held together more by antagonism to¬ 
ward other fraternities and by snobbishness toward the 
“barbarians,” than by any deep love for the brethren. 
Those who are successful in this pattern of snobbish- 
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ness and conformity are envied; the unsuccessful are 
sometimes crushed. Who can say which group suffers 
the more? Always a conflict exists between fraternities 
and fraternity; between brotherhoods and brotherhood. 

The nineteenth century produced, in dangerous 
number, men who imagined themselves independent 
of. the rest of the human race. They liked such names 
as ‘‘rugged individualists,** “self-made men,** “captains 
of industry,** “Napoleons of finance.** They claimed 
full credit for their own successes, but acknowledged 
no debt to the countless searchers and researchers whose 
hard-won knowledge made possible the Industrial Rev¬ 
olution, nor to the laborers who actually produced the 
wealth they enjoyed. Have we ever had on so large a 
scale such a combination of irresponsible power and 
spiritual immaturity? 

The fact of the interdependence of men cannot be 
obliterated even by total war. American soldiers in the 
South Pacific were saved from death by a tetanus cure 
devised by a Japanese scientist. Russian soldiers sur¬ 
vived battle by blood transfusions perfected by the 
Austrian scientist Landsteiner. German soldiers re¬ 
covered from typhoid thanks to the Russian scientist 
Meznikoff. The essential insanity of war is its attempt 
to slay those upon whom we are, in part, dependent. 
The essential stupidity of our class antagonisms is their 
blindness to our interdependence with those of other 
economic classes. Your income may make you feel in¬ 
dependent of labor, but you are not. If you do not work, 
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another works for you. If you do not labor with your 
hands, another performs your labor. You may not know 
him and he may not know you, but you are bound to 
him and dependent on him. In this involuntary but 
binding marriage we may not find ourselves equal to 
the taming of the shrew I 

None can obtain freedom by severing his relation¬ 
ships with others. Freedom is possible only by setting 
right our relationships with others. We do not walk 
alone. We cannot walk alone. For every brisk footfall 
on the walk, somewhere a cripple drags along. For 
every laugh from happy lips, somewhere a sigh escapes, 
a head is bowed. In the vivid words of Studdert-Ken- 
nedy: “The whole life of the man who imagines him¬ 
self independent is as much divorced from reality as 
the life of a lunatic who believes himself to be God 
Almighty, or a poached egg on toast.” 19 The United 
States began life in a Declaration of Independence. 
We will continue the life thus gloriously begun only 
through a recognition of our interdependence with all 
nations. American railroad men go on strike, and Europe 
is threatened with starvation. The fate of the city of 
Trieste helps determine the fate of our American cities. 
Civil war threatens in China and the vitality of every 
democracy is involved. As Ann O’Hare McCormick 
says: “Every civil war is now a world war and every 
world war is a civil war. And in these wars there are 
no winners.” 20 All history today thunders to us the 
ancient commandment of Christ: “Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself,” and adds to it the ominous and 
unfinished threat “—or else!” 

Valuable insight into the origin and meaning of our 
individualisms and lonesomeness is found in Erich 
Fromm s book Escape from Freedom . During medieval 
times man lived in western Europe bound by what 
Fromm calls “the primary ties” of an ecclesiastical, eco¬ 
nomic, and social order in which each was born to his 
position. The average man had his place in the world, 
belonged in it, and did not have to struggle for it. 
Enslaved, he was also secure. Individualism and person¬ 
al freedom were unknown to the masses. With the 
breakdown of the political and economic patterns of 
feudalism this static society was overthrown. The ties 
which had bound men to their past, their inherited po¬ 
sitions, their ancestry, were broken. Man found free¬ 
dom. He discovered his individuality. Man, learning 
to stand alone, learned lonesomeness. 

This burden of lonesomeness rests upon many people 
with unbearable weight. This sense of social and 
spiritual isolation is closely related to the incidence of 
mental breakdowns. We have thrown off the outer ec¬ 
clesiastical and political and economic chains which 
once enslaved western Europe. We have not yet de¬ 
veloped those inner, spiritual resources which alone 
can make us truly free. Therefore, terrified because we 
lack either the security of slavery or the security of true 
spiritual freedom, we seek escape from freedom. The 
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meaning of the Fascist escape from freedom has been 
vividly summarized by Percy Winner: 

One thing, and one thing alone, united all the individual 
Fascists: in one way or another fascism solved each one's 
personal problem, or seemed to solve it, or promised to 
solve it, at the expense of someone else . Eventually, these 
separate solutions required war, because only outside the 
Fascist sphere could enough victims be found. 21 

Modern man will accept the responsibilities of free¬ 
dom only as spiritual resources are developed within 
him whereby he can find security in knowledge of God 
and in brotherhood with other men. 

The very perpetuation of civilization as we have 
known it depends upon developing a real brotherhood 
in a world that has learned the meaning of individual¬ 
ism. True individualism is not an obstacle to brother¬ 
hood but is its essential foundation. The fellowship 
of shared slavery is not to be compared with the brother¬ 
hood of free men. Jesus’ first task with his disciples 
was to lift them to the level of their individual capac¬ 
ities. Out of that ancient pressure of mass thought and 
mass action he called men, one by one, into a regal 
independence. His followers had to learn, one by one, 
a new sense of the dignity, the worth, and the place 
of their souls. This learned, they knew how to live with 
others. Out of their independence came the creative 
use of human interdependence. Under the leadership 
of Jesus they found the fellowship of common con- 
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secration to a lofty goal. Jesus did not wait long to send 
out the disciples, two by two, to do together the work 
of the Kingdom. 

No person’s full potentialities are ever released until 
he is a member of a fellowship of free individuals who 
have forgotten their individualism in a shared and trans¬ 
forming loyalty. The dynamic for developing such a 
fellowship will be considered in a later chapter. 

POVERTY 

A vivid picture of the effect of poverty on human 
beings is found in Howard Bell’s Youth Tell Their 
Story. It reports a study done for the American Youth 
Commission in 1937. Thirteen thousand youth, care¬ 
fully selected for “typical” situations in the United 
States, were included in the study. 

The report shows that the most decisive factor in the 
life of a child is the racial origin of its parents. The 
second factor in importance, and nearly as determina¬ 
tive, is the earning power of the father. We are dealing, 
of course, with statistical averages, and individual ex¬ 
ceptions may be found. A close correlation was found to 
exist between small incomes and large families. Each 
group showed almost an inverse ratio between birth 
rate and economic status. Fathers in the professions 
average half as many children as those in the low in¬ 
come group. Birth into a low income family usually 
means, therefore, a large number of brothers and sis¬ 
ters. It also means limited schooling. The lack of money 
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and the large number of children mean that the family 
has little money to keep each child in school, and that 
the situation keeps children out of school and working 
to help support the other children. 

Therefore the child in that home faces life with 
major handicaps. His earning power is limited by lack 
of schooling, and his range of vocational choice is nar¬ 
rowed. Liability to unemployment is increased. More¬ 
over the occupation of the father was found not only 
to be the strongest single factor in determining how 
far youth go in school, but it correlates highly with the 
grade level achieved in school. 

The child in such a home is further handicapped 
by factors that tend to force him into early marriage. A 
pastor of distinguished service among sharecroppers 
commented to me on this tendency. The boys and 
girls, hating the poverty and squalor of their parental 
homes L and seeking escape from having to help sup.; 
port parents, brothers, and sisters, rush into early mar¬ 
riage. T hey find they have j umped from the frying pan 
into the fire. Early marriages and low earning power 
mean many children and so the vicious cycle is in oper¬ 
ation. Were these handicaps not enough, another is 
evident. The rate of homes broken by death, separation, 
divorce, and desertion is higher among the low income 
groups. 

Thus we see the operation of powerful social and 
economic forces which, contrary to popular superstition 
among the well-to-do, work continually to keep poor 
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people poor, to harden class lines, and to give bitter 
point to these lines in John Masefield’s Wonderings: 

I saw the rich, like tree-twigs in the light, 

The poor, like tree-roots buried in the night. 
Uncouthly, uncomplainingly they mind 
To send up sap until the twigs had dined. 

The twigs in comfort in the sun and air 
Proclaimed that things were perfect as they were 
That if roots were muddy, that must be . . . 

Roots must be under mud to grow the tree; 

Let roots be muddy and in darkness dig 
Let singing-birds and sunlight come to twig. 

The present practice was too good to alter 

And those who spoke of change deserved a halter. 

Though but a little boy, I argued then, 

That roots and twigs alike were mortal men, 

And how shall mortal man in comfort dwell 
Seeing his brother mortal shut in hell? 22 

We speak often of a “living wage.” What happens 
when people have less than a living wage? In great 
numbers they sicken or die. Crippling, deformity, and 
paralysis increase sharply as economic levels drop. Com¬ 
pared with families in the income class of $3,000 a year 
or more, these handicaps occur twice as often in the in¬ 
come class of $1,000 or less, and three times as often in 
families on relief. 23 Infant death rates also mount sharply 
as family inconje drops. Orton cites census figures to 
show that the infant death rate for families averaging 
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incomes of $450 a year is more than four times as high 
as for families averaging incomes of $1,850. 24 

What, then, is the proportionate number of “the 
rich, like tree-twigs in the light” and of “the poor, like 
tree-roots buried in the night”? In 1935-36 the 10 per 
cent at the top of our economic pile received as much 
income as the seventy per cent at the bottom. 25 In 1937 
thirteen million American families, one third of the 
population in this land of riches, had average family in¬ 
comes of $471 a year. The middle third averaged $1,076. 
That year an adequate diet for a family of five was 
estimated to cost $683, and a liberal diet $1,229. 26 In 
1940 the Commissioner of Labor Statistics stated that 54 
per cent of the families in the United States, or sixteen 
million, were trying to live on incomes less than that 
required for minimum necessities. 27 

Four years of war profits created twenty-two thousand 
new millionaires in this country, and increased the 
number of billion-dollar companies by eleven, making 
a total of forty-three. Between 1942-45 profits, after taxes, 
averaged 300 per cent above prewar levels. 28 The average 
profits of corporations in this country for each of the 
four prewar years of 1936 through 1939 were $3.3 bil¬ 
lion. The net profits after taxes in 1940 were approxi¬ 
mately $4.9 billion, in 1941 $7.0 billion, in 1942 $9.0 
billion, in 1943 $10.0 billion, in 1944 $9.0 billion. 29 
Against that background of swollen corporate profits 
during the war years consider these facts: In 1946 ten I 
million workers in the United States worked for less' 
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than sixty cents an hour; 30 half a million cotton textile 
workers in 1947 received $9.30 less per week than the 
amount required for the minimum emergency standard 
by the W.P.A.; 31 and in October, 1946, the $46 weekly 
take home pay of the average factory worker brought 
only about as much as the $35 he received in April, 1942. 
No wonder we find as we come out of the war period that 
24 per cent of America’s families in 1945 had no war 
bonds or bank accounts, and an additional 25 per cent 
had less than $500 in such savings. 32 

In June, 1946, two families out of every five in the 
country, 40 per cent of the total, averaged only $40 
each in savings quickly cashable, such as bonds, other 
securities, or bank deposits. With the bottom 40 per 
cent of our families averaging only $40 apiece in such 
savings, the top 10 per cent averaged $10,500 apiece. 
This 10 per cent holds 60 per cent of such assets in the 
nation. 33 One can see in New York a box of cigars that 
cost $200 and in the Mississippi delta a family of eight 
with an annual income of $200. Of our national wealth 
95 per cent is in the hands of 5 per cent of the people, 
and 75 per cent in the hands of less than 1 per cent. 34 

The pleasant theory that economic equality has been 
largely secured through the war certainly will not stand 
before the facts. Actually, in 1946, one out of every five 
United States families was trying to live on less than 
$1,000 a year income. Nearly half our families in that 
prosperous year had less than $2,000 income, and about 
70 per cent had less than $3,000. Certainly the much- 
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publicized American standard of living is practically a 
myth to the twelve million Americans who earn less 
than $1,500 a year. To them, living on less than a liv¬ 
ing wage, the American standard spells malnutrition, 
sickness, poor housing, inadequate clothing, and limited 
education. 85 No wonder we have had so sharp a rise in 
the number of families with both husband and wife 
working. In 1946—after the war—both husband and 
wife were working in one fifth of all “normal” families 
in the United States. The Federal Woman’s Bureau, 
which made the study, “ascertained also that women 
with young children took jobs only because they had 
to have money.” 36 What a price our families pay for our 
economic injustices! 

We suffer, indeed, as Kirby Page points out, from 
the menacing paradox of too much money and too 
little money. 37 For lack of money the masses cannot buy 
the goods they have produced. Therefore the demand 
for new plants and replacements is insufficient to pro¬ 
vide investment outlet for the excessive savings of the 
few. Their money is unproductive. Had billions less 
moved into the coffers of the rich, and billions more in¬ 
to the pay envelopes of the workers, the economic vital¬ 
ity of this nation would now be much greater. We 
do well to reme mber th e warning of Goldsmith: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
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If such is the picture of povery in the wealthy United 
I States, consider what it is elsewhere. Frank Laubach 
states: 


1 


Four fifths of the world are in ... horrible destitution. ... 
Three fifths of the human race are illiterate. More than 
1,100,000,000 cannot read or write. . . . Here stalk starva¬ 
tion, abject poverty, disease, and oppression. These illiter¬ 
ates are slaves of clever scoundrels, who exploit them at 
every turn. 38 

The burden of poverty for these millions is beyond 
our understanding. Bishop Francis J. McConnell tells 
of visiting a village in India when cholera was rife. 
He asked why they did not boil the water before drink¬ 
ing it, and was told with gestures of impatient despair 
that he might as well suggest buying the most expensive 
drugs. The people did not have enough money to buy 
cow dung or fagots for fuel. 39 

All this is beyond our power to imagine, and our 
minds are staggered by the statement in 1946 of Dr. Les¬ 
lie B. Moss, Director of Promotion for Church World 
Service, that “one quarter of the human race is in danger 
of extinction because of food shortages and disease.” 40 
The moral price we pay for this hunger is suggested by 
the statement of a distinguished doctor of Vienna that 
“hunger is making criminals of us all.” 41 

The bitter irony of this situation is that it exists in a 
world which has given so much of its worship to the 
golden calf. We have used men to make money instead 
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of money to make men. Our material poverty is onlyl 
the measure of our spiritual failure. Had there been 
no famine in the soul of mankind, we would not have 
millions of hungry children crying for bread. What") 
tragic blindness to believe that business can profit ( 
while human nature does not! Has any generation' 
heard a more imperative summons to Christian dis- 
cipleship? Through the eyes of Hazel Kerr we see vivid¬ 
ly the scene: 


Now once again the Christ keeps watch beside 
The sick bed of the world; once more he kneels 
Within the Garden, once again he feels 
Vicariously man's sinning as a tide 
Of mighty waters, deep and dark and wide! 

Do you recall, as gathering night conceals 
His presence, as the lengthening shadow steals 
Across his heart, how once before he cried: 

“Can ye not watch with me one hour?" The sword 
Is close upon us, yet we fall asleep— 

O recreant discipleship impressed 

Too lightly! Wake us from our slumbering, Lord, 

Before the hour has come and we too reap 

The judgment—“Sleep on now and take your rest." < 3 



PART TWO 


A GUIDE TO REDEMPTIVE LIVING 


Chapter III 


The Demands of Discipleship 

The high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

Christianity is a rel igion of volunteer s enlis ted in 
the most daring and d emanding discipleship of his-_ 
tory . We hear of tw entieth-century totalitarianisms. 
Harken to the total demands of Christ: 


If any man wishes to walk in my steps, let him renounce 

self, take up his cross, and follow me. For whoever wishes to 
save his life will lose it, and whoever for my sake and for 

the sake o f the Good News, will lose his life shall save it. 
(Mark 8:34-35, Twentieth Century.) 

But if your right eye makes you fall, tear it out and throw 
it away, for you might better lose one part of your body than 
have it all thrown into the pit! If your right hand makes you 
fall, cut it off and throw it away, for you might better lose 
one part of your body than have it all go down to the pit. 
(Matt. 5:29-30, Goodspeed.) 

He who loves father or mother more than me is not worthy 

of me; he who loves son or daughter more than me is not 

worthy of me: he who will not take his cross and follow after 

me is not worthy of m^ (Matt. 10:37-38, Moffatt.) 

Brother will give up brother to be put to death, and the 
father his child, and children will turn against their parents 
and have them put to death. You will be hated by everyone, 
because you bear my name, (Mark 13:12-13, Goodspeed.) 
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The time is coming when anyone who kills you will think 
he is doing religious service to God. (John 16:2, Good- 
speed.) 

Blessed are you when they have insulted and persecuted 
you, and have said every cruel thing about you falsely for 
my sake. Be joyful and triumphant, because your reward is 
great in heaven; for so were the Prophets before you per¬ 
secuted. (Matt. 5:11-12, Weymouth.) 

No Caesar was ever so demanding; no saint so lowly. 
He who would brook no rival, gave himself to be 
crucified . If we are not stabbed awake by his words, it 
is because our hearing has been dulled by the wax 
of our self-deceptions. Who among us—so comfortable 
in a world~Tvhere “comfort is so suspect—dares deny_ 
the charge that^we have been so innoculated with a 
mild form of Christianity that we have become immune 
jo the real th ing? 

To be a Christian is to give Christ’s total demands 
totaTsway . A superb expression of that intention is 
found in the words on a bit of paper pasted in a testa- 
ment of Ro bert JE^Leej: 

! Put any burden on me; only sustain me. 

\ Send me anywhere; only go with me. 

\ Sever an y tie but this which binds me_ 

j to Thy service and to Thy heart. 

The vital point of Christian disdpleship—the point 
at "which all our successes or failures here are de- 
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termined—is^the point of desire. Out of the heart are 
the issues of life. “We are hunger-points in the universe; 
the elemental fact in every human life,” writes Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, ‘‘is desire.” 1 The centrality of desire^ 
Jes us knew full well. He_said: “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” (Matt. 5:6, A.S.V.) If you want anything right¬ 
eous or otherwise enough to hunger and thirst after 
it, you probably will get it. When desire for righteous¬ 
ness becomes as compelling as desire for food and drink^ 
then we shall have it and probably not until. 

f Ask, and it will be given you; 

Seek, and you will find; 

Knock, and it will be opened to you. 

For every one who asks receives, and he who seeks finds, 

\ and to him who knocks it will be opened. 

(Matt. 7:7-9, R.S.V.) 

Dominant desire tends to achieve its own end. It 
does so first through mobilizing our internal resources. 
Memory is a faithful servant of desire. We remember 
whatever we really want to remember; forget what 
we want to forget. Learning is deeply influenced by 
desire. The first job in teaching is to develop desire 
to learn. Physical strength is determined much by de¬ 
sire. A university class performed an experiment on the 
effect of desire upon strength. The boys in the class 
were sent, one by one, into a room to test their hand grip 
on a machine that automatically recorded the results. 
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Then the boys were asked to repeat the experiment 
while all the class watched. Each boy, without excep¬ 
tion, mustered more strength before the eyes of the 
group than alone. To sharpen desire is to mobilize in¬ 
ternal strength. 

Dr. Fosdick writes: 

A man wants money. That is his real demand on life— 
his prayer. How his mind, then, puts on servile livery to wait 
on his dominant desire! How quick his wit becomes, how 
sinewy his thought in the service of his prayer 1 Wherever 
men concentrate their wills, apply their minds and submit 
to toil, back of this visible consequence is dominant desire. 
. . . Dominant desire gathers up the scattered faculties, 
concenters the mind, nerves the will, and drives hard toward 
the issue. It always tends to achieve its end. 2 

In the second place, dominant desire always te nds 
to reach its goal because it summons all ies from outside 

the person. We notice what we want to notice, hearken 
To^whaT we want to hear . WalkTH e streets with thoug hts 
ofjust, and temptation m eets yo u a t every co rner. Walk 
the same street with thoughts of the needs of your loved 
ones, and those temptations will pass unnoticed. In a 
large part we meet the kind of "people we want to 
meet. Crave vi cious pleasures, and you will meet vicious 
peop le. Ever y organization among men is born of de¬ 
sire, and the universal tendency of likelnindsTo gather 
together to reinforce their common desires. “Even our 
temptations are selected by oui desiresTTlvil has no 
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allure ex cept our desire for it. Most situations that 
tempt us do so only because we have toyed, often in 
secret, with the desire to yield to evil in such situations. 
In the last analysis we are tempted only by the evils 
that we w ant to tempt us. Even our temptations are 
selected by our desires . So w rites J ame s: “Let no one 
say when he is tempted, ‘I am tempted by God’; for^ 
God cannot be tempted with evil and he himself tempos 

no one; but each person is tempted when he is lured 
and enticed by his own desire. Then desire when it has 
^conceived gives birth to sin; and sin when it is full- 
grown brings forth death.” (1:13-15, R. S. V.) 

Dominant desire tends powerfully to achieve its ends. 
We are likely to get the things we really want. Modern 
depth psychology, with its revelation of our unconscious 
motivations, aids vividly in this insight. What good 
news it seems at first to hear that we tend to get the 
things we really want. On second thought it may not 
be such good news. In the 106th psalm the writer de¬ 
scribes God’s dealings with the children of Israel in 
the desert. When there was delay or hardship, they com¬ 
plained to God. The palmist writes with deep insight: 
“And he gave them their request, but sent leanness into 
their souk” (106:15, A.S.V.) So i^ot wanted Sodom and 
got_it; Ahab desired Naboth’s vineyard and seized it; 
David looked with lust upon Uriah’s wife and she be- 
came his; J udas so ught thirty pieces o f silver and ob¬ 
tained them. “And he gave them their request, but sent 
leanness into their soul.” A couple stood at the altar, 
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wanting happiness and love, yes, but wanting other 
things more. She wanted her dependence upon her father 
to be unchanged. He wanted freedom from restraint. 
The marriage lasted for two years of increasing bitter¬ 
ness. She went back to live with her parents, and he got 
his freedom. They got their dominant desires—but at 
what a price! “And he gave them their request, but sent 
leanness into their soul.” After World War I the United 
States turned its back upon the rest of the world. Our 
tariff policy in essence was very simple. George Wash¬ 
ington Carver summarized it before a congressional 
committee which laughed its assent. Carver was testify¬ 
ing in favor of a protective tariff on peanuts. Congress¬ 
man John Garner quizzed him: “What do you know 
about the tariff?” “Tariff?” replied Carver, “this is all 
the tariff means—to put the other fellow out of busi¬ 
ness.” Rackham Holt records: “The committee burst 
into uproarious merriment.” 8 

Our desire was to put our competitors out of busi¬ 
ness. We were granted our request. Sumner Welles 
describes our success: 

Our high-tariff policy reached out to virtually every cor¬ 
ner of the earth and brought poverty and despair to innu¬ 
merable communities. . . . Many foreign countries, which 
had not recovered from the shock of our tariff increases in 
1921 and 1922 and were tottering on the brink of economic 
and financial collapse, were literally pushed into the abyss 
by our tariff action of 1930. Throughout the world this 
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withering blast of trade destruction brought disaster and 
despair to other countries. 4 

That disaster and despair helped sow the seeds of World 
War II. The ancient words come back: “And he gave 
them their request, but sent leanness into their soul/* 
Of how many of us is it true that God, giving us the 
request of our hearts, has sent leanness into our souls? 
“The trouble with men,” Dr. Fosdick comments, “is 
that so often they do get what they want.” 5 

Picture the Last Judgment with me. The reason that 
we know this picture will be a part of the Last Judg¬ 
ment is our certain knowledge that every day we under¬ 
go this same judgment before God. What could be more 
just than this scene? You and I will stand before the al¬ 
mighty God. Beside him will be our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. With them will be our loved ones. Pres¬ 
ent will be all our heroes and heroines, for whose ap¬ 
proval we have hungered. This will be our reward, this 
our punishment: to take from the hidden places of our 
lives our secret desires and to show them to God and 
that company. Then we will understand, even as all 
along we have been understood. In the exceeding ac¬ 
curacy of God’s justice we will be judged in the final 
day by our desires, even as we are judged every day by 
them. For the righteous, what reward could be more 
blessed? For the unrighteous, what punishment could 
be more fearful? 

The total demands of Christ upon us mean nothing 
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less than the surrendering of our desires to his complete 
control. The dynamic of that surrender we will con¬ 
sider in the next chapter. The true disciple will stand, 
and each day does, before that judgment unafraid. Sing¬ 
ing in his heart is the glad faith of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah: “If with all your heart ye truly seek me, ye 
shall ever surely find me, thus saith our God.” That 
certainty is the fountain of his joy; that joy the crown 
of his discipleship. John Ruskin declared rightly: “We 
may always be sure, whatever we are doing, that we can¬ 
not be pleasing Him if we are not happy ourselves.” 
Faithful Christian living is marked as much by radiant 
joyfulness as by creative usefulness. The Christian 
knows today, as Paul knew so long ago: “My God shall 
supply every need of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 4:19, A.S.V.) 


Chapter IV 


The Christian's Response 

/ press on toward the goal. 

The Christian's response to the total demands of 
Christ is a total surrender. However that surrender may 
seem to come, in all the infinite variety of appearances 
it can take, it involves certain essential steps: prayer, 
repentance, forgiveness, and a new life with Christ. 
Let us consider each of these. 

PRAYER 

The surrender of our desires to Christ cannot be done 
in our strength alone. Such surrender itself is a result 
of desire. No one can thus control his own desires. 
We cannot lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. Such 
surrender is possible only as our desires are captured 
from without by Christ, and we give our eager aid to 
the turning of our desires from ourselves to our Saviour. 
Thus the first essential step in becoming a Christian is 
through prayer to know the presence of Christ. 

“How rare to find a soul still enough to hear God 
speak!” lamented Fdnelon. If such souls were rare in his 
day, how much more are they in ours. We are a sensa¬ 
tion-saturated generation. We live under a continuous 
barrage of crises, problems, excitement, hurry, pressure. 
Some tune in radios for contact with a wider life. More 
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turn on radios to escape life, to avoid the danger of 
silence that makes one think. The world indeed is too 
much with us. Was it ever more true that 

Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind? 1 

Aristophanes, in ancient Athens, declared, “Whirl is 
King.” How much more does it rule today! 

Jesus said: “But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closest, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father” (Matt. 6:6.) The fine art of closing the 
door of the mind on the externals of life is the first 
step in learning truly to live. Deep down at the bottom 
of our spiritless life, deeper than any other need, is our 
need for the practice of passionate prayer. 

Prayer is a primary source of power. We moderns 
misunderstand much the meaning of power. In the 
twelfth chapter of John we read that God spoke to 
Jesus, and “The crowd standing by heard it and said 
that it had thundered/’ (v. 29, R.S.V.) In that great mo¬ 
ment, when Jesus heard the voice of God, the crowd 
heard only thunder. Our curse is that we have searched 
for power not in the still, small voice, but in the thunder 
of atomic bombs; not in the re-creation of inner man, 
but in building machines to destroy man. 

Power is not alone with the thunder. What is more 
feathery than a snowflake, what more adamantine than 
a mountain? Yet the feathery snow gouges valleys in the 
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mountains for its murmuring streams, and glaciers grind 
the rock ribs of the mountains into dust. Where is 
weakness more apparent than in a wisp of cloud, where 
strength more solid than in the Palisades? Yet the tender 
touch of the cloud against the rock leaves drops of 
water which creep down into the thinnest crevices. 
Cold comes. The faint film of moisture becomes ice, 
and the rock is heaved in twain. Man does it with driven 
steel and dynamite. Nature does it with a wisp of mist 
from the sunset clouds. The mountain granite is shaped 
by the soft caress of the clouds. The victories of the mist 
are engraved on the stubborn shoulders of the retreating 
hills. Not in the earthquake, the fire, or the storm did 
Elijah find God. They gave him no strength. His 
strength, and ours, comes from the still, small voice 
which leaves in the secret crevices of our minds that 
deposit of truth which, touched by God, heaves in twain 
the mightiest mountain of doubt and despair, of sin 
and fear, of hatred and lonesomeness. Thus does that 
voice prepare in the desert of our despair, in the waste¬ 
lands of our wickedness, a highway for oilr Lord; thus, 
in prayer, we are found by Christ and discover the 
divine presence. Thus are our desires captured by him 
and transformed. No wonder Alexis Carrell wrote: 
“Prayer is the most powerful form of energy that one 
can generate.’* 

Donald Hankey knew the power of prayer. An Ox¬ 
fo rd graduate and an officer in the Royal Warwickshire 
Reg iment, h is life had been captu red by Christ. On his 
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last leave before being killed in action he wrote a friend 
as he returned to the front: “I feel singularly at ease._ 
There is only one tragedy in life, and that is the loss of 
God's love]_and of that I am too confident to be afraid. 
There is no other tragedy /* Frank Laubach affirms^ 


also: “Ther e is no defeat unless one loses God, and 
then a ll is defeat.” Loss of physical health is a tragedy 
only if we let it mean loss of spiritual health. Many 
through illness have found greatness. Loss of money is 
tragic only if we let it destroy our spiritual values. Many, 
losing money, have found God. This next I affirm, even 
though the thought of the loss of my loved ones is as a 
cold and bitter wind before which I know not how to 
stand—even the loss of loved ones is ultimate tragedy 
only if in our self-pity and self-absorption we let it mean 
' the loss of the Loved One. 

President Juan Trippe, of Pan American Airways, 
spoke in 1941 before the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
London. He described the “How-Goes-It Chart” which 
hangs over the instrument board in each ocean-going 
airliner. One part records the conditions of ideal flight, 
another the conditions of actual flight. Miles covered, 
miles remaining, miles per gallon of gasoline, gasoline 
remaining—all are shown. Across that chart a red, 
vertical line marks the ‘‘point of no return.” Up to that 
point the pilot has a choice. He can turn back. He has 
enough gas to go back home. Beyond that point he has 
no choice. He cannot turn back. Come what will, engine 
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trouble, storms, he has to push on. The only safety 
then is ahead. How often we confine our Christian ven¬ 
tures within the points of safe return! We walk paths 
of service but turn back lest we lose sight of our accus¬ 
tomed comforts. We give but count carefully our gifts 
lest we lose any of our beloved luxuries. Most tragic of 
all, we watch this point of safe return even in our 
prayers. We embark upon the sea of prayer, but we hug 
the shore, we seek the shallows, we dread the pull of the 
tide which would carry us out beyond the point of safe 
return to a new life. 

Let us change the simile. In our prayers we even in¬ 
sist upon quick return from God! For fifteen minutes a 
day we expect God to pour peace and power into our 
lives. How many church members even spend fifteen 
minutes a day in prayer? Perhaps we fail to pray more 
because sometimes our prayers seem to bring no help, 
to cause no change, to solve no problems. Visiting in a 
Franciscan monastery, I described this feeling to the 
Father Superior. “Is there anyone,” I asked, “who does 
not have days when the sky above seems as lead, block¬ 
ing the passage of any message to or from God? Some¬ 
times I find that I feel as anxious, as burdened, as wor¬ 
ried after I have prayed as before.” Obviously certain 
basic things were wrong in me for that to happen, but 
I have never forgotten Father Joseph’s wise answer: 
“Your trouble is that you try to measure God’s goodness 
to you by your moods.” The value of prayer is not to be 
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determined by our subjective feelings, although the 
value of true prayer is stamped indelibly upon our feel¬ 
ings. No prayer is ever wasted. Prayer is essentially a 
form of learning. Every form of learning has plateaus. 
Sometimes they seem long and barren. Pity him who 
stops praying because of such temporary discourage¬ 
ment! Often the most thrilling ascents of discovery come 
only after the most discouraging plateaus of prepara¬ 
tion. God may not always answer our prayers but he 
always answers us. How good is the counsel of Oswald 
McCall: 

Remember that while you arc seeking you are also being 
sought. You will not be lost, you will not miss the gate. You 
will be found. You will be led. You will enter in. Look for 
that. Expect it. Expect to come to revelations of the Lord. 
Expect shells to break in their season. Expect boats to rise 
as the tide comes in. 2 

So often we feel that we are too busy to pray. We say 
we have no time. What? No time for joy? No time for 
power? No time for peace? No time to live? What fool¬ 
ishness, to take the life God gives and so fill it with 
other things that it has no room for God! How much 
better to take the time to find the reward of faithfulness 
in prayer: “And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall guard your hearts and your 
thoughts in Christ Jesus.’’ (Phil. 4:7, A.S.V.) 
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REPENTANCE 

Let us first discuss the nature of sin. Faithfulness in 
prayer is the first requirement of the Christian life. The 
fruit of such faithfulness is the personal knowledge of 
Christ Jesus as Lord and Saviour. No one can be in the 
presence of Christ, who was, “in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 4:15, A.S.V.), without 
vivid awareness of his own sins. Then he knows indeed 
that “there is no distinction; since we have all sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 3:22-23, 
R.S.V.) Paul spoke for all of us in lamenting: “I do not 
understand my own actions. For I do not do what I 
want, but I do the very thing I hate.” (Rom. 7:15, 
R.S.V.) Truly spoke Augustine: “Whatever we are, we 
are not what we ought to be.” Samuel L. Hamilton at¬ 
tended a Bible class, the leader of which stood before 
the group and affirmed: “For thirty-nine years, since I 
received the second blessing, I have not sinned once.” 
Asked what he thought of that, Professor Hamilton re¬ 
plied stoutly: “I think he is a liar.” How true! The 
braggart was revealing not his own goodness, as he 
thought, but the low level of his standards. Had he 
really known the glory of Christ he would not have so 
gloried in himself. For the best of us to deny commit¬ 
ting sin is only to add a further sin of dishonesty to the 
list. 

The doctrine of original sin expresses a profound 
truth. Nine months of clinical work in mental hospitals 
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left me with a lasting impression of a deposit of guilt 
in every individual. What one sees so vividly in persons 
who during mental breakdown drop the pretenses of 
“normal” life, one sees as truly, if less vividly, on the 
streets of the city and the paths of the country. The 
peace conference we really need, with each of us present, 
is one with the Prince of Peace. Dr. Raymond Lindquist 
tells of an auction near Salisbury, North Carolina. An 
old, broken-down mule was included in the property to 
be sold, but nobody wished to buy him. At last every¬ 
thing else was gone, but the mule could not be sold. So 
the auctioneer pinned a dollar bill on his mane, and 
finally the pin, and the mane, and the mule and the dol¬ 
lar bill were sold for ninety-five cents. The mule 
wasn’t even worth face value. God so loved the world, 
and all who dwell therein, that he gave his only begotten 
Son to die upon the cross that we might not perish from 
our sins but have everlasting life. When we consider the 
value thus placed upon us, for whom Christ hung upon 
the cross, we each know full well that we are not worth 
face value. 

For many centuries the traditional attitude toward 
sin consisted largely of abhorrence of sinners, especially 
of the cruder sorts, and of excessive cruelty toward them. 
With the Renaissance, and a slowly increasing under¬ 
standing of human beings, a reaction began. The need 
for change was desperate, but being a reaction it went 
too far. By the nineteenth century the goodness of man 
was not only recognized but overemphasized. Sin was 
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called “misfortune.” Sin is more than that, however 
much misfortune may be mixed up in it. Sin was called 
“antisocial behavior.” Sin is that, but more. The ab¬ 
surdity of that attitude was well-lampooned in a cartoon 
showing a child swinging a hammer against the shat¬ 
tered remains of an expensive mirror and explaining 
clamly to an aghast adult observer: “I’m not naughty, 
I'm neurotic!” 

The true nature of sin we can see only in relationship 
to God. “Take this rule,” said Susanna Wesley to her 
son John. “Whatever impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, or takes the 
relish off spiritual things, that thing is a sin to you, how¬ 
ever innocent it may be in itself.” Every sin is a defiance 
of God; an act of violence against creation. Every sin is 
identification of ones self, in some specific action or at¬ 
titude, with the forces which destroy one’s self. Our 
very attitude toward our own sins is evidence that they 
are more than antisocial behavior, with no frame of ref¬ 
erence outside the group. Our burden of guilt would 
not be so heavy were sin not a perversion of personal 
existence, a self-destructive action, a negation of life, a 
repudiation of God. 

In making this emphasis upon sin as disobedience to 
God we need careful distinction to avoid serious error. 
We need carefully to differentiate between that self- 
assertion against God, which is sin, and that self- 
assertion against human tyranny, which may be essen¬ 
tial to righteousness. A certain type of theology today, 
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coming out of the authoritarian background of Ger¬ 
man thought, brands all self-assertion as rebellion, and 
therefore as sin. Because of its essential distrust of 
human nature, this theology implies that assertion of 
human nature is disobedience to God. Its position is as 
untenable as the Boy Scout promise always to be obedi¬ 
ent. Obedience in itself has no ethical quality. It is good 
or bad according to whom one obeys. Because the Ger¬ 
man people were obedient when they should have been 
rebellious, they were made agents of incredible evil. 
The tendency of this authoritarian theology to brand 
all self-assertion as evil can do great harm to personality. 
Healthy development of personality sometimes requires 
rebellion against crippling domination. Such rebellion 
may be the first step toward self-direction and emotional 
maturity. 

Consider how real the problem of failure is to so 
many people. The ruthless competition of our acquisi¬ 
tive culture has brought repeated defeats to many peo¬ 
ple. In 1940, 7,000 concerns went out of business in 
the United States every month; 233 every business day; 
30 every hour! 3 By prewar standards, one out of every 
three new concerns fails the first year, and two out of 
three within six years. 4 Such failures make their mark 
on people’s self-confidence. The incidence of failure in 
our public schools is even more significant to this con¬ 
sideration. For the year 1942-1943 the incidence of fail¬ 
ure in the Boston high schools was 25 per cent; in the 
elementary public schools of Oklahoma from 24.3 to 
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37.1 per cent; in Wisconsin elementary schools from 15 
to 24.3 per cent; in Florida in the first grade 35.4 per 
cent. 5 What does it do to a child’s fragile self-confidence 
to fail thus in the first organized effort and responsi¬ 
bility it has outside the home? Then to fail again? Then 
to be “passed”—as in most schools—only because his 
physical size has become embarrassing? Another expe¬ 
rience which sabotages self-respect for many is divorce, 
more than half a million of which were granted in the 
United States in 1945. 6 

To cite these failures is not to forget that they are less 
in number than the successes. We need to remember, 
however, how many people live under the shadow of 
repeated failures, with exceedingly fragile self-confi¬ 
dence. Many are unable to make healthful adjustments 
to their repeated experiences of failure. Here is one 
cause of the increasing rate of mental breakdown. Many 
people are unable to assert themselves healthily. A the¬ 
ology which condemns all human striving and pro¬ 
claims the defeat of all human endeavor will but crip¬ 
ple further their personalities. To find the life abun¬ 
dant which Christ sought for them they need rather 
the gospel of a God who understands them and their 
problems, appreciates more than they their possibilities, 
seeks continually to co-operate with them in healthy 
self-assertion and creative service, and profoundly re¬ 
spects their integrity. 

Submission to tyranny, whether in the home, the 
church, the school, or the state, is revolt against God. 
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God’s will is set against all tyranny. Rebecca West, in 
that helpful book Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, analyzes 
brilliantly die causes of the war-producing quarrels in 
the Balkans. Through her eyes we see clearly that the 
barbariousness of the region is not only the fault of the 
Grey Falcons, the active aggressors, but that the Black 
Lambs are just as responsible. The silent sufferers, who 
patiently endure and supinely submit, by their very 
failure to assert themselves in the name of justice, in¬ 
voke and encourage aggression. Someone has said that 
Christianity is obstreperousness plus humility. Some¬ 
times our task, like David’s, is to stop the Goliadis. This 
description of a healthy religion—obstreperousness plus 
humility—brings many scenes to mind: Elijah thunder- 
ing threats to Ahab but listening to the still, small voice; 
Nathan denouncing David but obeying Jehovah; the 
Christ who could drive out the money-changers but also 
say to God: “Not my will, but thine, be done.” It calls 
to mind the action of Grenfell in a winterbound Labra¬ 
dor village. The local landlord violated a village girl 
and abandoned her. The villagers were afraid to do any¬ 
thing, knew not what to do if they dared to try, and 
rationalized that since it had happened so often before, 
why do anything now? Grenfell, however, with blazing 
anger confronted the man, and by sheer force of char¬ 
acter made the man provide for the girl and the baby. 
This description makes us think of the early Christians 
surrendered to God, defying the emperor; Luther aris¬ 
ing from his knees to stand before the pope and princes, 
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the cardinals and the kings at the Diet of Worms, to say 
in defiance: “Here I stand. I can do no other. God help 
me.” The will of God is always against tryanny, and 
submission to tyranny is a sin. 

We shall now take a glance at our sins. Our sins ap¬ 
pear in many forms. We may be able to see them perhaps 
most vividly through looking at our inconsistencies. 
Lillian Smith helps us see them: 

Let us look at ourselves in humility and honesty. The 
white man in America was willing neither to give up Jesus 
nor to give up the slaves. He was willing to give up neither 
democracy nor white supremacy. He was willing to give up 
neither his conscience nor his way of life. 7 

Our inconsistencies are vividly apparent in our frequent 
device of substituting minor virtues for major sins, thus 
maintaining our self-approval without forsaking our 
basic vices. A church official in South Boston was ques¬ 
tioned by some fellow churchmen about his labor poli¬ 
cies. Although his profits were huge, he paid semi¬ 
starvation wages and, according to common report, his 
girl employees were forced to walk the streets at night 
to supplement their inadequate earnings. When asked 
whether it was Christian to pay low wages and collect 
high profits, he replied indignantly that no one had a 
right to question his Christianity. “I am a good Chris¬ 
tian,“ he thundered. “I never smoke. I never drink. I 
never swear!” As Ogden Nash quipped: 
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Why did the Lord give us agility. 

If not to evade responsibility? 

How often do we salve our consciences by substituting 
minor virtues for major sins! 

A vivid example, and sobering, of this tendency in 
the church, comes through Liston Pope, of Yale Uni¬ 
versity. In Millhands and Preachers he writes of condi¬ 
tions in Gaston County, North Carolina, during the 
famous strike. Much of his description applies equally 
well to the great body of churches throughout the na¬ 
tion. The industrial upheaval in Gastonia was perhaps 
more violent, but no more acute than that throughout 
the country since World War II. In that time of unrest 
which reached the foundations of life in that county, 
what was the reaction of the clergy? Writes Liston Pope: 

There was no attempt (on the part of the ministers of the 
county) to secure modification of economic practices found¬ 
ational to the strike, such as increased social regulation of 
the power of employers, higher wages, shorter hours, better 
living conditions, or the like. Rather the approach was neg¬ 
ative, so far as economic affairs were concerned; namely, 
that of ridding the community of the last vestiges left by 
the trouble makers. 8 

Elsewhere in the book he writes: 

Prohibition has remained, down to the present time, a 
social crusade adequate to satisfy the “social conscience” of 
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most Southern churches. . . . Interest in prohibition legisla¬ 
tion became a substitute for nearly all other types of social 
concern. 9 

This comment applies to churches in every corner of 
the United States. Our failure was to become so pre¬ 
occupied with a good thing that we forgot more impor¬ 
tant things. In our preoccupation we tended to explain 
all poverty and social injustice in terms of drunkenness, 
rather than in terms of the actual social and economic 
conditions which often produced the drunkenness. Too 
easily do we 

Compound for sins we are inclined to 

By damning those we have no mind to. 10 

In this substitution of minor virtues for major needs 
we see the same disintegrative process at work that was 
described as we considered how anger is turned into 
hatred. A woman was brought to a mental hospital 
moaning that she had committed the unforgivable sin. 
Questioned, she said she had gone to her neighbor’s to 
help with some sewing, by mistake had carried home the 
neighbor’s scissors, had lost them and thus could not re¬ 
turn them. She was obsessed with the conviction that 
her ‘‘theft,” as she called it, was the unforgivable sin. 
The truth came out long later. She had been engaged 
over a period of time in illicit sexual relations with her 
neighbor’s husband, unknown to his wife to whom she 
professed deep friendship. That relationship with the 
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husband, she had justified. The guilt she felt over it, 
she repressed, and like the careening cannon in that 
storm-tossed ship it became severed from its true moor¬ 
ing. It became a “floating guilt.” It had to find ex¬ 
pression, and did so through the accident to the neigh¬ 
bor’s scissors. When either feelings of hate or guilt are 
shoved out of control into the depths of the mind be¬ 
cause one is afraid to face them, they become enemies 
of the mind. The motivation for the compulsive and 
narrow self-righteousness about secondary things we 
sometimes see is often a desire to compensate for such 
buried feelings of guilt. Such guilt may arise from vivid, 
tabooed desires as well as from forbidden actions. 

Our most vivid insight into our sins, through looking 
at our inconsistencies, comes when we look at our own 
hearts. In matters of money most of us are honest, but 
who has never lied to himself to rationalize for a weak¬ 
ness, to justify a wrong? Strange commentary—that so 
often we are more honest about things material than 
about things spiritual! When the pressure is heavy 
enough, when the results of the truth would be suffi¬ 
ciently embarrassing, when the facts reflect our failures 
too clearly, who among us will not lie to save his skin? 
What about our courage? You who may have learned to 
be brave about so many things, can you affirm there is 
never a point at which you lose heart? How r often do we 
repeat the spiritual somersaults of Elijah: standing one 
moment fearless before all the threatening hosts of Baal, 
fleeing in terror the next before the wrath of a woman! 
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What about our kindnesses? We may be magnificently 
Christian in patterns of personal kindness, yet at the 
same time help perpetuate those racial prejudices which 
produce incalculable cruelties to human beings. We 
may be the essence of thoughtfulness in personal rela¬ 
tions, yet cherish those antagonisms against lower eco¬ 
nomic groups which help grind human beings under 
the chariot wheels of economic injustice. Fine as the 
best of us may be, we each remain subject to the com¬ 
mandment of John, to bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance. 

This brings us to the meaning of repentance. Chris¬ 
tianity greets the fact of sin first of all with a summons 
to repentance. According to Matthew, Jesus began his 
first preaching with the theme: “Repent, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand/* (Matt. 4:17, R.S.V.) Here 
is the first preaching each of us needs. Mark records 
that John came preaching a “baptism of repentance.” 
(1:4, R.S.V.) Without such baptism no one can enter 
into the kingdom of creative living. In this baptism a 
“sprinkling” is of no avail. We all need a full immer¬ 
sion! 

Even repentance, however, can be perverted by sin. 
Through the insidious power of pride it is not seldom 
made into an inverted and mendacious self-righteous¬ 
ness. Robert Calhoun reminds us that genuine repent¬ 
ance has an objective and not a subjective reference. 11 
Continuing and cleansing repentance is essential to 
creative living. Without it the stream of life stagnates 
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and sours. Even as the mechanic who assembles a ma¬ 
chine without a vital part must—in his thinking about 
that job—repent if he would rebuild the machine so it 
will work, so must each of us if we would rebuild our 
lives closer to our heart’s desire. 

Creative repentance is possible only with a facing of 
the full truth about one’s sins. How vividly we fear that 
truth! The measure of that fear is the measure of our 
need to remember these words of Christ: “And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com¬ 
forter, that he may abide with you forever; even the 
Spirit of truth.” (John 14:16-17.) In the last analysis 
we have no true comfort about our sins except through 
the terrible truth about them. Only that truth can free 
us from them. 

Repentance is not easy. Its motivation is not merely to 
be excused from the results of wrongdoing. True re¬ 
pentance seeks to be freed from the wrongdoing itself. 
When we truly repent we may even desire the punish¬ 
ment for the wrongdoing to help us remember how 
wrong it was. Such repentance is like having a badly set 
bone rebroken so it can grow straight. It is the drastic 
resetting of a crooked life. Many of our repentances are 
so mild they are merely improvements in etiquette, and 
little more. As such they are good but not good enough. 
For the salvation of this world, and of us who live by its 
standards, we need not refinement of manners but a 
moral revolution. We prefer any easier way, of course. 
We hope for the cheap deliverance. We want liberty 
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but not its responsibilities. We want security but quib¬ 
ble at the cost of justice. We want peace but dodge its 
duties. We want the Kingdom of God but on our own 
terms. Around how many areas of our life—political, 
economic, racial, social, and individual—do we post 
warnings to Christ, “No Trespassing? We hope for the 
birth of a new life among men, but flee the death which 
alone can prepare the way for that new life. Our church¬ 
es are crowded on Easter. They are far from crowded on 
Good Friday. Would we not be truer to our Christian 
gospel if we admitted to the service commemorating the 
Resurrection only those who had prepared for it by at¬ 
tending the service commemorating the Crucifixion? 

We hear today talk of repentance because of the 
atomic bomb. Fear of such a weapon is self-centered 
fear and leads to no true repentance. It seeks to be 
freed from* the consequences of evil conduct rather than 
the evil conduct itself. Mendelssohn’s Elijah announces 
magnificently: “Blessed are the men that fear Him; they 
ever walk in the ways of peace.” Fear of God is the only 
fear that leads to peace; the only fear deep enough to 
make peace. Fear of man cannot, nor of any weapon of 
man. Always man has that courage which feareth not 
him who can destroy the body but not the soul. Fear of 
men or weapons will never stop wars. Be grateful to 
God he has given us that kind of courage-. Else tyranny 
would have triumphed long since and remained tri¬ 
umphant. Complete repentance comes only with fear of 
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God who is able to destroy both body and soul. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The fear 
of man is the beginning of hatred. The fear of the Lord 
is an essential prelude to salvation. The fear of man may 
be prelude to self-destruction. The fear of the Lord, and 
of the Lord alone, is the foundation of peace. 

The Christian call to repentance, as in Jesus’ day, goes 
first to the professedly religious. Chaplain Russell C. 
Stroup needed only two words to answer the question 
“What does the soldier think of the church?” Replied 
the chaplain: “He doesn’t.” He continued: “In the 
thinking of the average G.I. the church of Jesus Christ 
shares a place with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Clay Pigeons.” 12 Dean John K. Benton com¬ 
ments that if this statement burns us up the heat with 
which we re ject it is the measure of our need to examine 
it. Two reasons were given by Stroup for the way in 
which the vast majority of servicemen either ignored 
the church or treated it with amused condescension. 
First is the vast amount of shallow, moralistic preaching 
which utterly fails to deal with the basic issues of human 
existence today, and second is the failure of the church 
when it does try to grapple with basic problems to prac¬ 
tice what it preaches, to make its attitude toward things 
material square with its preaching about things spir¬ 
itual. “The Church is not now the savior of the world,” 
as Ernest Fremont Tittle says, “but is itself a part of the 
world that now desperately needs to be saved.” 13 
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THE NEW LIFE WITH CHRIST 
We might repent more truly if we believed more 
vividly in the forgiveness to follow. If Christ can do no 
great works among us, it is because of our unbelief. 
Interestingly enough, our faith in forgiveness today is 
being undergirded by a new and secular science. The 
psychotherapists today are only using new words to re¬ 
peat part of an old, old truth: “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” (I John 1:9, 
A.S.V.) The assumption upon which psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry is built is that if anyone will both emotional¬ 
ly and intellectually face the facts of his past, he will 
thereby be freed from the shackles of evil in that past. A 
girl was sent to a pastor for counsel because of a type of 
emotional disturbance over which she had no control. 
As she talked she came to realize that the trouble rooted 
in an experience during which she was overwhelmingly 
terrified and overwhelmingly ashamed. She had shoved 
the memory out of her consciousness, but not out of her 
mind. Like the careening cannon on the lower deck of 
the storm-tossed ship, the uncontrolled memory threat¬ 
ened to sink her. Whenever anything resembling the 
source of her original terror and shame appeared, she was 
again overwhelmed emotionally. Because the girl was 
basically healthy, her recovery was amazingly rapid, 
once she had faced the source of her difficulty. As soon 
as she confessed fully her terror and shame, she was 
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fr?ed from them. When she came to know the truth, the 
truth indeed made her free. 

Is any miracle of the Scripture more amazing than 
this power of the truth for freedom? In the therapeutic 
process we see evidence of a power working in man 
which is stronger than fear, guilt, hatred, habit, or sin. 
Rufus Jones records his conviction: 

There is a sphere of divine reality—a divine tap-root—in 
the very foundation of man’s being. 14 . . . This unique self- 
consciousness is the citadel of our sanity as persons . . . the 
solid basis of all we are 15 ... an uncreated root or ground, 
an inmost center of the soul; a center of profound quiet out 
of which is born a vital energizing of our whole being. 16 

Are we not here coming to a fuller understanding of 
the work of the Holy Spirit, “even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him 
not, neither knoweth him: ye know him; for he abideth 
with you, and shall be in you” (John 14:17, A.S.V.) ? 
Was not Paul writing of that same Spirit of truth in 
these magnificent words: “Unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us” (Eph. 3:20, 
A.S.V.) ? God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from unrighteousness if we confess our 
sins and throw ourselves upon the mercy of the truth 
which makes us free. 

But we cannot stop there. Our need is not a new life 
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in psychiatry, but a new life in Christ. We dare not 
divorce Christ’s words “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free” (John 8:32, A.S.V.), from 
Christ himself who said, “I am . . . the truth.” (John 
14:6, A.S.V.) Paul demonstrates vividly the meaning of 
the new life in Christ. He had been struggling to keep 
the rigidities of the law through his own will. As to 
actions, he could succeed. As to desires, he could not. 
All such struggles turn a man in on himself destruc¬ 
tively, and tend to increase the struggle and lead to 
defeat. In his conversion experience Paul found a new 
center of his life in Christ. The solution was not in 
himself but in the Lord whom he came to love. Literally 
he was saved by faith, not by works. His enormous en¬ 
ergies were thus turned outward and used positively in 
Christian enterprise, rather than inwardly in negative 
struggle against sin. “The expulsive power of a new 
affection” cleansed him. The integrating power of a 
great affection united him. We are children of God, 
made in his image. Only the love which he, in Christ, 
awakens in us can make us whole. No wonder Paul sang 
triumphantly: "Yea verily, and I count all things to be 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” (Phil. 3:8, A.S.V.) 

Love is our best word for Christ, but the best word is 
inadequate. All our words fall short of him. He loved us 
with all his matchless capacity for love. He loved the 
weakest and the worst; the least and the lost. He loved 
us until his love led to the cross. On the cross his love 
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poured out in prayer that we, his slayers, might be for¬ 
given. “We love, because he first loved us.” (I John 
4:19, A.S.V.) In that shared love, his for us and then 
ours for him, we are made whole. John Masefield de¬ 
scribed in The Everlasting Mercy what it means to find 
that love: 

I did not think, I did not strive. 

The deep peace burnt my me alive; 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 17 

Our first step toward this new life in Christ is to 
pray, faithfully and passionately. Second, is to repent, 
to confess to God the sordid reasons that our prayers 
have been so halting, our desires so divided, our deeds 
so shameful, and thus to be rid of the sins which have 
exiled us to our spiritual Siberias of lonesomeness and 
futility. Then we will learn indeed that “Man’s chief 
end,” in the words of the Westminster Catechism, “is 
to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” “For freedom 
Christ has set us free; stand fast therefore, and do not 
submit again to a yoke of slavery.” (Gal. 5:1, R.S.V.) 
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The Christian’s Personal Relationships 

By their fruits ye shall know them . 

Christianity is a triangular rfxigion involving god, 
one’s self, and one’s fellows. The new life in Christ 
is always also a new life with one’s fellows. This new 
life is marked always by that quality of human relation¬ 
ship which we call ‘‘love.” The influence of the Chris¬ 
tian is suggested by John’s description of one influence 
of God himself—“We love, because he first loved us.” 
(I John 4:19, R.S.V.) To awaken love through love 
freely given is the first function of Christian living. 
Growth in Christian living is always toward a fuller in¬ 
carnation of the love of God. This growth involves all 
of life. Love, uniquely, is a function of the entire per¬ 
son. Love is the only function capable of engaging the 
entire person of a son of God, even as it is the only 
function which can be completely integrating for him. 
True love mobilizes all one’s heart, all one’s soul, all 
one’s mind, all one’s strength, and besides, holds one’s 
self and one’s neighbor in equal concern. 

UNDERSTANDING 

One essential of love is understanding. True love in¬ 
volves stern intellectual discipline. Mental laziness al¬ 
ways limits love. Hard thinking is never popular. Some- 
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one has claimed that 5 per cent of the people really 
think; 10 per cent think they think; and the rest would 
rather die than think. Another wit has observed: “Some 
people never think. When they think they are thinking, 
they are only rearranging their prejudices.” How many 
church people are willing to turn a town upside down 
to serve a good church dinner or to raise needed money, 
but will resign in despair before tackling a job that 
requires brain cells to be dusted off or new ideas to be 
entertainedl 

By “understanding” is not meant a body of knowl¬ 
edge, valuable as knowledge is, but an attitude toward 
persons, oneself and others. I know of a Sunday-school 
superintendent who has won a commanding place in 
his community and denomination through a thor¬ 
ough devotion to his task and a shrewd understanding 
of persons, but who is cordially disliked by the children 
in his church school because they feel he is against 
them rather than for them. His insights are keen, but 
he lacks that understanding attitude which is essential 
to love. 

Book knowledge can do much to develop understand¬ 
ing, but unless it is based upon a certain attitude toward 
persons it profiteth nothing. This fact was vividly illus¬ 
trated by a story of two pastoral calls, told me by a 
fellow clergyman. At one home he made his first visit 
upon a family with a three-year-old son and a nine- 
month-old daughter. Seldom sure manifested finer 
patterns of parent-child relationships. The boy paraded 
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his toys and himself, demanded and received a healthy 
share of attention, and when his mother told him quietly 
to put up his toys in the nursery, he as quietly obeyed, 
satisfied and happy. Neither of the parents had been 
graduated from high school. The next call was made at 
the home of two college graduates. The mother was also 
a graduate nurse, and the father a high-school teacher. 
Their children were about the same ages as in the other 
home, but were regarded by the neighbors as spoiled. 
The mother was holding the baby as the pastor entered, 
then put her into her crib. At the baby’s howl of protest 
the father ran to pick her up. Each time he tried to put 
her down her cries crescendoed until he picked her up 
again. All attempts to quiet or control the three-year-old 
appeared futile. The father was telling of a new book he 
was reading. Carrying the baby, he went over to pick 
it up. Unforgettable is the picture of that pedagogue, 
bouncing a spoiled baby with his left arm and proudly 
holding out with his right hand a book entitled Emo¬ 
tions and the Educative Process . 

The understanding essential to love is not dependent 
upon courses of reading or technical training. It is de¬ 
pendent upon freedom of spirit and openness of mind. 
Proper training and careful reading, of course, can do 
much to develop such understanding. For example, the 
training program of the Council for Clinical Training 
gives its students not only a body of invaluable insights, 
but even more important, an attitude toward persons 
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which leads to the continual development of new in¬ 
sights. 

Many factors militate against such an attitude. Chief, 
perhaps, is our protean tendency to look upon people 
through glasses colored by our likes and dislikes. Bing¬ 
ham and Moore’s book How to Interview contains an 
account of an experiment done by Dr. Robert S. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia. Interrupting a lecture one morn¬ 
ing to a class he told them that a memory test had been 
prepared by a student. He and the student placed a low 
screen upon the desk, and behind it put several objects 
from underneath the desk. The student said that they 
would need to light the desk light. Both he and Dr. 
Woodworth attempted to get it to light, but to no avail. 
As they stood registering perplexity, another student 
reached up and screwed in the bulb, producing light. 
As that student seated himself, Dr. Woodworth from 
behind gave the screen a push and it fell to the floor, 
revealing the objects behind it. Dr. Woodworth and 
the first student registered annoyance, explained that 
the experiment was spoiled, removed the objects from 
the desk top, and the lecture was resumed. Two days later 
a free report of the incident was asked of the class, and 
in the report they were asked certain questions. The 
class of thirty young men was practically unanimous 
in reporting that the second student, in “butting into 
the experiment,” had spoiled it by knocking down the 
screen. 1 They resented his intrusion, and liked the teach¬ 
er. The facts they observed molded their memories less 
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than the emotions they felt. What a world of human ex¬ 
perience is illuminated by this record! 

We who work with people in the name of Christ— 
are we willing to think again about our “problem” peo¬ 
ple, and ask honestly where the problem really lies? 
Is it any wonder that it always seems to be the same 
people who are getting into trouble? 

Bingham and Moore report that even with highly 
trained workers, and even in such seemingly objective 
areas as testing statements of fact, the percentage of 
accuracy is startlingly low. That being true, what per¬ 
centage of accuracy—which is to say, of truth, of jus¬ 
tice—is there in the labels we tack upon our people? 

Hughes Mearns told a class at New York University 
of an experiment performed by Miinsterberg. A class 
of men was shown a moving picture. The first scene 
was a city park. A group of pretty nursemaids, wheeling 
baby carriages, walked toward the camera, smiling. 
Suddenly the projector was stopped, and each man was 
asked to write down the number of park benches visible 
in the picture. Most wrote none, several two, and one 
wrote three. The picture was turned on again, and the 
park was seen to be full of benches. 

We notice what we are interested in. We see what we 
want to see. We find in our people the things which 
interest us. And we are blithely unaware of many 
things in these lives which God has entrusted to our 
care. 

At a pastor’s conference I was interviewing clergymen 
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about the kinds of problems brought them for pastoral 
counsel. Some men, recommended by denominational 
leaders, revealed keen insights into the needs of their 
people. Others showed an incredible lack of understand¬ 
ing. These latter seemed to be so dominated by the in¬ 
stitutional point of view that they were incapable of 
thinking of persons in terms of their individual prob¬ 
lems. Typical of their responses to the question “What 
are the personal problems of your people that you deal 
with in pastoral counseling?” is this answer: “The prob¬ 
lem is that people aren’t interested in spiritual things. 
They are indifferent to the church. I just can’t get them 
to come to church.” 

Mrs. Maria Brick, staff psychologist for the River¬ 
side Church, New York, recently participated in giving 
the Rorshack personality test to the student bodies of 
two theological seminaries. She reported: “Most all of 
the theological students gave evidence of difficulties in 
social relationships.” The prevailing pattern in most 
cases showed “lack of or uncontrolled emotional life,” 
a “strong tendency to be compulsive,” a “fear of au¬ 
thority and feeling of inadequacy,” and “a considerable 
amount of free-floating anxiety.” Tests given to groups 
of teachers showed the ^ame prevailing pattern. Com¬ 
parisons had been possible only with groups of engi¬ 
neers, chemists, and pharmacists. They did not show the 
desire for authority apparent in the clergymen and 
teachers. This report justifies no condemnation of 
preachers or teachers as a group. Evaluation of psycho- 
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logical mechanisms depends upon the use to which they 
are put. Such patterns of adjustment can be consecrated 
usefully to God as much as any other part of life. The 
point to remember is the evidence of desire for author¬ 
ity on the part of teachers and preachers. Certainly if we 
seek authority to bolster our failing nerve, our search 
blocks understanding of those over whom we have 
authority. All we who profess to handle the keys of the 
Kingdom, in whatever capacity, need constantly to ask 
ourselves whether the prerogatives of that possession 
are being used to protect ourselves against our own in¬ 
securities, or to bring people to the threshold of the life 
abundant. The first commandment to the Christian 
worker is, of course: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind” (Luke 10:27, 
A.S.V.) , and the second is like unto it—thou shalt love 
thy pupils, thy parishioners, thy people, as thyself. 

E. K. Wickman’s report Teachers and Behavior 
Problems furnishes food for considerable thought to 
all who teach. Public-school teachers and mental hy¬ 
giene workers were asked to list the behavior prob¬ 
lems which are most serious for the future develop¬ 
ment of children. The contrast between the two lists is 
startling and informative. The teachers showed a strong 
inclination to consider those problems most serious for 
the child which were serious for the teacher. They listed 
as most dangerous for the future growth of the children 
that conduct which actually endangered their own au- 
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thority and emotional security. Whatever attacked 
“their standards of morality, obedience, orderliness, 
application to school work, and agreeable social con¬ 
duct” the teachers considered most ominous for the 
pupils. 2 They also tended to rate as not serious for the 
child those problems which caused no difficulty for the 
teacher, which did not disturb their standards of moral¬ 
ity or control of the classroom. To them the “problem 
child” was one who refused to yield to authority, to 
conform to order and routine, and would not work 
hard enough. Sex acts, dishonesties, and transgressions 
against authority, according to the teachers, are the 
most serious problems in the development of children. 

The mental hygienists almost reversed the lists of the 
teachers. They rated as least serious for the pupils’ de¬ 
velopment that activity which threatened the teachers’ 
emotions or classroom control. They rated as most 
serious not the transgression of authority, but with¬ 
drawal from the group; not the aggressive attack upon 
the established routine and standards, but the excessive 
submission to them. The shy, oversensitive, suspicious 
child was not rated by the teachers as having serious 
behavior problems, but was rated by the mental hy¬ 
gienists as having the most serious problems of all. 
Seward Hiltner comments: "The teachers tended to 
believe that what bothered them most was also most 
serious for the child. The mental hygienists tended to 
believe that the child who was in some way out of the 
group had the most serious kind of problem.” 8 
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The group of teachers and preachers given the 
Rorshack test, as reported by Mrs. Brick, showed evi¬ 
dences of desiring authority to bolster their insecurities. 
Under such motivation, when authority is threatened, 
understanding of pupils is blocked by fear and resent¬ 
ment. Under such motivation, when authority is upheld 
understanding is no less limited. Samuel L. Hamilton 
tells of a girl who was graduated from a large Long Is¬ 
land high school as valedictorian of her class. Because 
of her outstanding academic record, she got a job as 
secretary to a New York city judge. After some weeks 
the judge called Professor Hamilton, a friend, and 
asked him to try to find out why the girl did such poor 
work. I.Q. tests showed that she had retarded intelli¬ 
gence. How, then, did she get such good grades all 
through school? She was a beautiful girl, with a sweet 
disposition, and an eagerness to please her teachers. She 
always did just what they asked her. Her papers were 
always turned in on time, in a beautiful handwriting. 
No wonder the teachers gave her the highest grades! To¬ 
day she has an excellent job as hostess in an expensive 
restaurant. With her stunning looks, pleasant disposi¬ 
tion, and eagerness to please, the job of guiding people 
to tables is perfect for her. Her admiring teachers ap¬ 
parently realized no more than her ogling patrons that 
her intelligence is retarded. 

The reaction of teachers to behavior problems, as de¬ 
scribed by Wickman’s study, is also revealing. This 
report shows that teachers tend to treat aggressiveness 
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with aggressiveness. The more a child revolts against 
authority, the more authority is mustered to keep the 
child in place. The net effect is to increase the child’s 
revolt; to intensify his aggressiveness. Similarly the 
teachers tend to deal indulgently with the child of 
passive, nonirritative disposition. Thus the very with¬ 
drawing, passive traits which the mental hygienists con¬ 
sider most serious of all for the child are encouraged, 
and the child’s real difficulties are increased. In each case 
the tendency of the teachers to evaluate pupil behavior 
in terms of maintaining the teachers’ emotional poise 
and classroom control resulted in increasing the pupils’ 
problems of adjustment. 

Seward Hiltner reports an unpublished study by J. J. 
Van Boskirk and Charles T. Holman, done several 
years after the Wickman study, which concludes that 
church-school teachers apparently approach somewhat 
more closely to the understanding of the mental hy¬ 
gienists than public-school teachers, but that for all 
practical purposes the difference is very slight. 4 

When we turn from the self-absorption, which so 
limits our stewardship in personal relations, to the life of 
Jesus, we see the attitude of understanding at its superb 
best. As John testified: “He himself knew what was in 
man.” (2:25, R.S.V.) Karl Stolz writes: “With amaz¬ 
ing rapidity and accuracy Jesus probed the mental proc¬ 
esses of friend and foe, corrected errors, clarified hazy or 
confused conceptions, scattered doubt, and helped men 
to understand themselves.” 6 His understanding cut 
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through all the classifications into which we try to cabin, 
crib, and confine humanity. Dealing with a commander 
in the army which conquered and exploited his people, 
Jesus sensed the fine quality of his religious faith. Deal¬ 
ing with a wealthy and conscientious youth of his own 
race, Jesus sensed his lack of faith that eternal life was 
as desirable as his wealth. They brought to him a woman 
taken in adultery. With sure perception of her embar¬ 
rassment and shame, he turned attention from her with 
the action of writing in the sand so dramatically that 
for a moment she was forgotten, and had opportunity to 
collect her poise. A maniac, feared and dreaded, rushed 
up to him with an impetuous query, ending, “Torment 
me not.” Jesus sensed instantly the man’s loneliness, 
his dread of always being treated differently from other 
people, and spoke to him with the utter kindness of a 
perfectly natural question: “What is thy name?” (Mark 
5:9, A.S.V.) Jesus healed him because he first under¬ 
stood him. Such understanding is essential in redemp¬ 
tive love. 

Paul wrote: 

Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, existing in the form of God, counted not the being on 
an equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross. (Phil. 2:5-8, A.S.V.) 
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We will have that understanding in us which was also 
in Christ Jesus only if we also empty ourselevs, and 
count not some of our false gods of prestige, prudish¬ 
ness, and power, as things to be grasped at, but humble 
ourselves and become obedient to the needs of our peo¬ 
ple. Because Christ humbled himself and took the form 
of a servant, God highly exalted him. Only as we like¬ 
wise humble ourselves and make our understanding the 
servant of our people, will we have the exaltation of 
hearing their tongues “confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” (Phil. 2:11, A.S.V.) 

Jesus said: “Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 
(John 12:24, A.S.V.) Entrance to the Kingdom of God 
is possible only through a spiritual death, whereby that 
within us which seeks position, praise, power, falls to 
the earth and dies, and we become again as little chil¬ 
dren. Except we become as little children, oblivious to 
the distinctions of class and position, we shall not enter 
the Kingdom of Creative Service. Until that death we 
abide by ourselves alone; not until then do we as work¬ 
ers with growing persons bear fruit. 

APPRECIA TION 

The second essential of love is appreciation. Under¬ 
standing without appreciation becomes exploiting 
shrewdness. We all have a wise, protective distrust of 
the psychologists who have insight, but lack the warm, 
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human quality of appreciation. They look at us with 
the cold, fishy eye of science, but their detachment 
limits their full understanding. Appreciation means 
sensitivity to both achieved and potential worth. It is 
based, therefore, upon religious faith in the capacity of 
personality as the image of God. 

As understanding is so often blocked by our chronic 
self-absorption, so is true appreciation of others. What 
is more irritating when we want to boast of our own 
achievements, than to meet somebody who insists upon 
boasting of his? Appreciation is a basic hunger of hu¬ 
man beings. In the loneliness of our society many peo¬ 
ple are starved for it. This is part of the price we pay for 
our individualistic competitive culture. The chief of the 
Nuero-Psychiatric Service of the British Army states that 
for high morale it is essential that a man have a “sense 
that he belongs to a group and is wanted there, and has 
a place among his fellows.” 6 For lack of that feeling of 
being wanted and appreciated the wellsprings of happi¬ 
ness are dry in countless lives. 

Discerning appreciation is a prime requisite for lead¬ 
ership. No task is more important in Christian leader¬ 
ship than developing the potentialities of one’s people. 
To spot undeveloped capacities, to bestow the responsi¬ 
bilities which fit those capacities, to guide growth 
through recognition of achievement and objective analy¬ 
sis of failures, all this is a part of effective Christian 
leadership, and all this is impossible without the quality 
of appreciation. Let this quality degenerate into flattery, 
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and we lose the confidence of those whose confidence we 
seek. Develop this quality with discrimination, and in¬ 
fluence and friendships will mutiply a thousandfold. 

True happiness in a home is impossible without ex¬ 
pressed appreciation. Billy Sunday vigorously re¬ 
minded a congregation of this fact in an afternoon 
service. He asked the men how often they honestly 
praised their wives, or whether they choked to death the 
happiness of their home by taking all goodness and 
kindness for granted. “Go home and kiss your wife,” he 
commanded. “Tell her she is pretty. It may scare her 
to death but she’ll love it!” One man’s conscience was 
touched. He was ashamed to think how long it had been 
since he had shown any real affection for his wife, how 
long since he had warmed her heart with any praise. 
Going home, he went to the kitchen, put his arms around 
his wife, kissed her, and told her she surely did look 
lovely. She burst out crying. “What is wrong, honey?” 
he asked. “Oh,” she sobbed, “everything has gone wrong 
today. The washing machine broke down right in the 
midst of the washing. Mary got hurt and I had to take 
her to the doctor. They disconnected the telephone be¬ 
cause you haven’t paid the bill. And now you come 
home drunk!” 

The universal human need for appreciation is sug¬ 
gested in the experience of a well-to-do family living in 
an exclusive residential district. They had three boys, 
aged eight, four, and six months. Reports began to come 
from the neighbors of the four-year-old throwing mud 
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on houses and destroying shrubbery. Disturbed by the 
increasing frequency of these reports, the parents asked 
counsel of their pastor. He had sensed the lad’s isolation 
in the home. The father was busy with business and his 
social life. The eight-year-old had no desire for a boy 
half his age tagging along. The mother’s time was oc¬ 
cupied primarily with the baby and the father. The 
four-year-old was left to the servants and his own re¬ 
sources. Such a situation can easily develop those pat¬ 
terns of resentment and social isolation which often 
result in delinquency and major personality problems. 
The only way the lad could get his parents’ attention 
was to get into trouble. Each time it took more trouble 
to get attention. When the pastor’s careful questions 
helped the parents to understand the lad’s lonesome¬ 
ness, they readjusted the family schedule. The father 
took some time each day with the boy. The eight-year- 
old was made to feel a sense of responsibility. The four- 
year-old was given certain tasks in the home, which he 
shared with his mother. He began to feel again that he 
belonged in the home, that he was loved and appre¬ 
ciated. The trouble disappeared. 

Carl Sandburg’s life of Lincoln reveals what it meant 
to the boy Abe that his stepmother Sarah Bush Lincoln 
was able to appreciate his possession of qualities which 
warranted far more education than Tom Lincoln 
thought his boy should have. Few stimuli to high en¬ 
deavor are more powerful than sincere and discrimi¬ 
nating appreciation. Herein lay no small part of Jesus’ 
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power over men. He saw within Peter possibilities for 
good which Peter dreamed not of, even as Jesus with 
clear understanding saw the weakness in Peter which 
led to the denial. Among a bitterly nationalistic people 
Jesus saw in two quislings—Matthew and Zacchaeus— 
possibilities for good which the two men probably 
sensed no more than the exploited taxpayers who hated 
them so bitterly. Some of the most beautiful and beloved 
sayings of Jesus were spoken to social outcasts. The 
tenderness of Jesus’ speech in the home of the Pharisee 
Simon was not for the wealthy host but for a woman 
whose sins were many. To whom was it that the Master 
said: “Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water springing up 
unto eternal life’’? (John 4:14, A.S.V.) Here was not the 
habit of some preachers to save their better illustrations 
for bigger crowds. Jesus spoke these words, which have 
meant so much to so many during the long centuries, to 
a person whom many religious leaders of his day would 
have considered unworthy of their attention for three 
reasons: first, the hearer was a woman; second, she was 
living with a man not her husband; and third, she was a 
Samaritan. Consider to whom Jesus said the following- 
words, so rich in truth they have become indispensable 
in our religious speech: “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” (John 
4:24, A.S.V.) “Ye must be born again.” (John 3:7.) 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
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gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/' (John 3:16.) “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise." (Luke 23:43, 
A.S.V.) “For the Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost." (Luke 19:10, A.S.V.) Each of 
these sayings was spoken to an individual. Moreover, as 
with so many others, each was spoken to a person who, 
for one reason or another, many of us in Jesus’ situa¬ 
tion would have considered suspect. 

No wonder Luke wrote of Jesus: “He went about 
through cities and villages, preaching and bringing the 
good tidings of the kingdom of God." (8:1, A.S.V.) The 
love God has for us is in part an infinite appreciation 
of the divine possibilities of every child of his. Service 
of the Kingdom of God is always and essentially, in 
part, a helping people to realize their unlimited possi¬ 
bilities for high and heroic participation in the purposes 
of God. 


CO OPERATION 

A third essential of love is co-operation. If under¬ 
standing and appreciation bear no fruit in co-operative 
action they wither and die. Love mobilizes strength, as 
well as heart and soul and mind. Love involves action. 
Not by chance did Jesus send out the disciples, two by 
two, to put into action their growing love for the King¬ 
dom. 

Persons engaged together in action for a common pur¬ 
pose experience a type of unity and fellowship impos- 
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sible without the joint endeavor. A friend who went 
through some of the bitterest infantry combat of the 
European war described in a letter the intensification 
of this feeling of fellowship within his unit as they came 
closer to combat. In the fighting the group had a sense 
of unity he had never known elsewhere. The fellowship 
of Christianity is the unity of persons striving for the 
same high goal, pouring out their lives for a common 
purpose of supreme importance. 

Co-operative activity has a creative effect upon per¬ 
sons. Cried Emerson: “I can do that by another which I 
cannot do alone. I can say to you what I cannot first say to 
myself.” Prince Petr Kropotkin shows in his great treatise 
Mutual Aid , a Factor of Evolution that the capacity to 
co-operate with one’s allies is even more fundamental 
to one’s progress than the capacity to overcome one’s 
enemies. In co-operative activity persons discover and 
develop within themselves abilities otherwise unused 
and unknown. Gardner Murphy, a former president of 
the American Psychological Association, describes the 
creative effect upon persons of co-operative endeavor. 

In a progressive school, during the First World War, 
George A. Coe showed that co-operative activity in the class¬ 
room actually led to better academic work than the struggle 
for high grades, while the German psychologist, Walter 
Moede, showed that boys organized as teams turned out 
much more and better work than the same boys did on 
an individualistic basis. The decade of the 1920's saw dozens 
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upon dozens of experimental studies of co-operation and 
competition among children and adolescents, supporting 
Moede’s finding. 

Studies clearly showed . . . that definite laws of co-oper¬ 
ative interaction could be defined. It became more and 
more clear, for example, that in the group many more ideas 
arise; constructive criticisms come from the group which 
never occur to one criticizing his own work; and that 
greater flexibility of attack on problems is permitted than 
can be obtained in individual work. 

Wartime studies of the conditions under which people 
were willing to make sacrifices in food habits showed 
that 


the response to formal lectures presenting facts was rather 
slight. When, however, groups were presented with the 
problem, . . . discussion, democratically led, eventuated in 
a very thorough determination to make this sacrifice, and 
far more important, follow-ups showed that the decision as 
reached was actually carried out. 7 

Murphy cites industrial experiments which demon¬ 
strate the creative effect of group decisions among 
workers in the increase of production. The co-operative 
sharing of goals was far more effective than individual 
pleading. Moreover, in contrast to many “efficiency 
methods,” the co-operative group decision resulted in a 
permanent increase of production, with no drop after a 
time back to the old level. 
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No group can come to the fullness of Christian ex¬ 
perience until co-operation has replaced competition. 
Competition had been the pattern in the junior depart¬ 
ment of a certain church school. The boys competed 
with each other for attention, and the pupils competed 
with the teachers for control. A young man with a 
growing mind took the superintendency. In September 
they began a unit of study on the church. The first Sun¬ 
day the pupils came into the barren, barn-like room to 
find the walls covered with pictures of beautiful 
churches. Scattered on the tables were more pictures, 
and stories about churches. The two prize “problems,” 
Joseph and Charles, were so interested that the room was 
strangely quiet. The contrast between the barrenness of 
their room and the beauty of the pictured church rooms 
was made even more apparent by a set of pictures show¬ 
ing how church-school rooms can be transformed. Sug¬ 
gestions for beautifying their own room were made 
eagerly by the pupils. The superintendent showed them 
pictures of stained-glass windows made by cellophane. 
The class in which Joe and Charlie were members chose 
the project of making a stained-glass window for the 
one gothic-shaped window in the room. Symbols were 
chosen for the side panels, their meanings explored by 
the boys. The superintendent brought in a beautiful 
transparent paper print of “Christ the Light of the 
World.” The richness of its color and meaning thrilled 
the boys. They put it in the central panel. The pastor 
asked the department to make a formal presentation of 
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their projects for beautifying the room on Rally Day, 
in the church service. He asked them also to prepare a 
dedicatory service of worship. The boys found a new 
interest in the Bible as they looked for references to the 
Light of the World. Joe asked to read the scripture 
and Charlie volunteered to give the prayer. One class 
session was given to the group’s writing of die prayer, 
under the direction of the superintendent. To the 
amazement of the teachers, discipline problems dis¬ 
appeared. The old competitive spirit was no longer in 
control. Co-operative activity in the service of God 
brought pupils and teachers closer together than ever 
before, and brought the pupils particularly a new and 
vivid sense of participation in the purposes of God. 

We are told that children are unable to play happily 
together in a home unless they are deeply loved by the 
parents. The experience of a warm and uniting family 
love seems to be necessary if the little children of the 
family are to have love for each other. Here is the finest 
function of Christian leadership: so to love people that 
they are enabled to live in love with others. Again we 
see how directly the brotherhood of man rests upon the 
fatherhood of God. We also see how the full meaning 
of God’s fatherhood can be discovered only through the 
practice of man’s brotherhood. Co-operative situations 
enable persons to apprehend spiritual resources which 
competitive situations only stifle. Pentecost became pos¬ 
sible only when the competitive spirit which had so fre¬ 
quently marred the relations of the disciples disap- 
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peared. That happened when they tarried in prayer to¬ 
gether; when they prayed together, and kept on pray¬ 
ing, and did not cease praying. Then they forgot to 
compete. Then they forgot their rivalries. Then they put 
aside their jealousies. Finding their God, they began to 
forget themselves. Before they struggled for preference. 
Then they found peace. Before they rushed to precede 
each other. Then they walked side by side. Before they 
feared the successes of others. Then they rejoiced in 
them. Jealousies gone, self-seeking forgotten, with the 
creativity of co-operative service and sacrifice they went 
out to overturn the world. 

RESPECT 

Understanding, appreciation, and co-operation are 
each a part of love. So also is respect. In its full meaning 
respect includes the other three, and does not exist in 
the absence of any one of them. Jesus was our great 
commissioner of self-respect. He who understood per¬ 
sons so completely, who saw their creative possibilities 
so clearly, who gave his life to bring those possibilities 
to fruition, thereby, as no other leader of men, taught 
them to respect themselves and each other. 

Dr. N. E. Richardson gives us a valuable insight into 
the meaning of respect in this comment about Jesus: 
“He showed marvelous pedagogical patience. He did 
not ‘excite premature development.’ He recognized the 
fact that His disciples were slow to learn.” 8 He who 
so fully understood, appreciated, and co-operated with 
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their infinite capacities, knew fully that those capacities 
cannot be forced. He did not try to “excite premature 
development.” 

Here is sound counsel for every Christian leader. 
Forcing growth disintegrates personality. Samuel Kirk, 
of Milwaukee State Teachers College, describes the re¬ 
sults of experiments in forcing premature development. 

When too great strain was put upon the dog’s discriminat¬ 
ing powers he had a “nervous breakdown,” shown by great 
emotional tension, barking, whining, tearing away at his 
harness. He became excitable and hard to manage. In some 
dogs the result was melancholia; but in both types of dis¬ 
order, the dog forgot what he had learned before. 

In the same laboratory experiments were tried on chil¬ 
dren; and they, too, showed signs of “nervous breakdown" 
—that is, great emotional tension, suddenly becoming rude 
and disobedient, and fighting excitedly, when their powers 
of discrimination were too greatly taxed. 

Dr. Kirk concludes: “Presenting subject matter too 
difficult for the child often results in disintegrating his 
personality.” 9 

One thinks of the poor German boy in The Adven¬ 
tures of Tom Sawyer. He was so precocious in learning 
Bible verses that he was put on exhibit each great occa¬ 
sion, to show what a fine Sunday school he attended. On 
the day of his greatest triumph he recited three thou¬ 
sand verses, but suddenly his brain seemed to give way, 
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and from that day he was no good whatsoever, to the 
bitter regret of the superintendent! 

Eliot Janeway’s article in Life on Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt vividly illustrates this point. Janeway’s thesis is 
that Roosevelt did not seek to solve problems himself, 
but sought only in a time of great crisis to give the na¬ 
tion time to solve its own problems. When finally he did 
deal decisively with a problem, according to Janeway, it 
was no longer a burning issue but a shame crying out to 
heaven, with a popular solution ready to be applied. 
Thus, Janeway contends, the advances made by the 
Roosevelt administration were not many, but they were 
inevitable and therefore enormous. Premature solution 
of problems, Janeway writes, always in contrast involves 
us in dangerous absurdities. 

This thesis Janeway further illustrates with reference 
to Queen Elizabeth’s tactics in dealing with the bitterly 
contested Protestant-Catholic controversy in England. 
She flirted with both Protestant and Catholic princes, 
but married none. Because she waited and gave the 
British people time to settle the issue themselves, be¬ 
cause she did not try to force premature development, 
when at last the Spanish Armada was destroyed, the 
Catholic question was settled in England. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in a characteristically 
thought-provoking article , 10 illustrates this principle 
with a comparison of two presidents of Harvard. Presi¬ 
dent Lowell, in the direction of faculty discussions, was 
“a model of clean-cutness and dispatch.” He held closely 
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to parliamentary rules, insisted that discussion be con¬ 
fined to the subject at hand, and got the faculty through 
the agenda in short time. His predecessor Charles W. 
Eliot was not nearly so business-like. He would let the 
conversation wander off the subject. When he presided 
the faculty would talk about the problem, then about 
other things, then about the problem again, and finally 
would get around to voting. When thus the men had 
time to think about the problem, to come back at it from 
different angles, to look at it without being rushed, the 
vote, when it did come, settled the question permanent¬ 
ly. In interesting contrast, the faculty found that ques¬ 
tions considered under the parliamentary correctness of 
Lowell’s presiding came up again and again for re¬ 
consideration. Eliot did not try to excite premature 
development. 

Every Christian worker has to learn this lesson. In 
college and seminary we had a rather stiff and starchy 
pride in conducting meetings according to parliamen¬ 
tary rules. I thought official board meetings should 
follow the same pattern. When in my first church a 
controversial issue would arise, I would immediately 
press for a motion, and then try to confine discussion 
to the motion. Those wise and patient people on my first 
official board knew better. Thus to press for a motion 
was to divide the group and to solidify opposition to the 
motion passed by the majority. They would not make 
the motions. They would just talk about the ques¬ 
tion. There would be some joking, some side-talk, per- 
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haps a sprinkling of expurgated gossip, a returning to 
the problem, and pretty soon, instead of a board divided 
upon a controversial issue, I would find that they had 
talked themselves into a common understanding. Then 
the motion would be made, but then no motion was 
necessary. The procedure may not have been strictly 
parliamentary, but the issues thus settled remained set¬ 
tled. In the group, as with the individual, attempts to 
force premature development produce disintegration 
and solve no problems. In the group the very process of 
free thought upon common problems works to keep 
drawing the group into closer and closer unity. 

The learning and thinking processes have their own 
rules. Only he who understands them, appreciates their 
worth, co-operates with them—that is to say, respects 
them—can play the game to win. Karl Rogers, in his 
exceedingly useful book Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
condenses much wisdom into a single footnote . 11 He 
presents the record of a counseling relationship which 
recognizes these laws of learning and thinking. Such a re¬ 
lationship has the effect of releasing forces within the 
counselee which continue to operate outside of the in¬ 
terviews, so that the periods between interviews are 
often times of significant progress. In the footnote Rogers 
contrasts that result with the problem of those who think 
their function as counselors is to persuade, to “sell” 
ideas, to win acceptance of their own solution of the 
problem. In an interview they may be able to engender 
enthusiasm, but between interviews retrogression occurs 
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instead of progression. In the next interview one has to 
persuade that much more to regain the “lost” ground. 
Attempts to force premature development in counsel¬ 
ing, as in any human relation, may achieve temporary 
and external results, but the end result is the disintegra¬ 
tion of personality. 

Many of our more puritanical religious counselors 
thus all unwittingly become devotees of that phase of 
Freudian psychology which seems most erroneous and 
unchristian. Freud assumed that the depths of the un¬ 
conscious are evil. Strange bedfellows these, the 
Freudians and the Puritans, in their distrust of the 
human mind. Rufus Jones describes the Freudian con¬ 
ception of the mind as: “A dim inside world of a sort 
with a terrible subcellar to it with trap-doors, out of 
which emerge complexes, inheritance-factors, dreams, 
Oedipuses, Narcissuses, imps of darkness, sex-urges. 
What a strange house of the soul has Freud built!” 12 
In strange agreement we find much Puritan literature. 
Max Weber has pointed out the distrust for and hos¬ 
tility toward others which runs through that literature, 
replete with warnings against having any confidence in 
the help and friendliness of our fellow men . 13 

Father Geoge B. Ford, spiritual advisor to Roman 
Catholic students at Columbia University, told Samuel 
L. Hamilton that he had been hearing confessions for 
over a quarter of a century. During those years, he said, 
he had heard the confession of every conceivable sort of 
crime, but the two things which impressed him most 
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deeply about human beings out of that long and inti¬ 
mate experience are “the inherent moral decency of 
people,” and “the constant struggle of people for good¬ 
ness.” Rufus Jones writes: 

I am firmly convinced that there is an unfathomable depth 
of inward Godlike being at man’s spiritual centre which is 
the tap-root of human self-consciousness and which is un¬ 
sundered from this Over-World which we call God. Deeper 
than our faculties, more fundamental than our ideas, or our 
images, or our volitions, is this subsoil root of our being, 
this essence of the soul, this core of personality, which is in¬ 
dissolubly connected with a higher world of reality and is 
the ground of mystical experience. 14 

“The kingdom of God is within you,” said Jesus (Luke 
17:21, A.S.V.), and these words were spoken to the 
Pharisees! The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation 
teaches us that “the Word became flesh.” If flesh can be 
the habitat of God, it cannot be inherently evil. If man 
is indeed made in the image of God, then the inner core 
of man’s being cannot be, as some imagine, of the devil. 
Rather the Christian view of man strengthens the con¬ 
viction that the very “core of personality” is a dynamic, 
integrative source and center of health. The whole 
process of maturation is the development of this “core 
of personality.” To make leadership a process of giving 
advice, laying down laws, deciding solutions for others, 
is to betray a distrust of the human mind, a lack of aware¬ 
ness of “man’s spiritual centre.” To try to force pre- 
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mature development is always at last to pile more rub¬ 
bish on the path of human development. Dictators are 
always in a hurry, either in politics or preaching, in 
teaching or counseling, in business or at home. Time is 
their enemy; the natural processes of human develop¬ 
ment their nemesis. 

The human mind deserves profound respect. It pos¬ 
sesses incredible powers. World War II showed us, who 
so easily had forgotten, the profound capacity of the 
human mind for evil when perverted. It has brought us 
no less striking evidence of the profound capacity of the 
human mind for health when treated with respect. 

Consider the experience of the famed and heroic 
marines called ‘‘Carlson’s Raiders.” As a background 
we need to remember that psychiatric problems ac¬ 
counted for the greatest proportion of medical casual¬ 
ties and disability discharges during the war. 15 Fortune 
magazine records what happened to the marines fight¬ 
ing on Guadalcanal. 16 Lieutenant Commander E. Rogers 
Smith, a psychiatrist at the Mare Island U. S. Naval 
Hospital, said: 

Never before in history have such a group of healthy, 
toughened, well-trained men been subjected to such con¬ 
ditions as the combat troops of the U. S. Marine Corps 
faced during the days following August 7, 1942. The strain 
and stress experienced by these men produced a group neu¬ 
rosis that has not been seen before and may never be seen 
again. 
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The report tells us that terrible as the fighting on 
Guadalcanal was, “the primary toll” among the marines 
was “not physical” but a “disorder of thinking and 
living.” 

Among these marines were the raiders led by Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Evans F. Carlson. In that group of one 
thousand “only one case of traumatic war neurosis oc¬ 
curred, despite the fact that the raiders fought under the 
same conditions as the other marines.” This contrast in 
the capacities of men under terrific strain to maintain 
mental health is amazing and instructive. Part of the 
reason for the contrast lies in the fact that Carlson’s men 
were carefully selected. A more important reason, how¬ 
ever, lies in the nature of their training. Fortune tells us: 

Carlson set out to train his men along lines opposed to 
the conventional outlines of U. S. military procedure. 
Perhaps more than any other American officer in this war, 
he has practiced his conviction that training must foster not 
stifle a soldier’s individual initiative. 

On Guadalcanal, before a battle, Carlson would gather 
the men together to discuss the means of accomplishing the 
ordered mission, and he would explain to them the reasons 
for its importance. After a battle, the men convened again 
to discuss reasons for failure or success. 

Forums were held in addition to the discussions, and the 
men had opportunity to let off steam on a great variety 
of subjects. Carlson also made it known that he was al¬ 
ways available whenever a man wanted to see him about 
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anything. The subordinate officers resented this breach 
of military etiquette, but the policy was very popular 
with the men. Carlson also encouraged his men to paint 
or write or compose, if they had any desire to do so, and 
surprisingly, most of the raiders did! 

Carlson believes that because he prepared the men for 
what they might expect; because he considered their 
opinions and feelings; because they were convinced he would 
never sacrifice a man needlessly; because he provided an out¬ 
let for terror and tension; because his men understood what 
they were fighting for; because the raiders trusted him im¬ 
plicitly—they suffered virtually no psychiatric casualties. 

What Fortune calls Evans Carlson's “respect for the dig¬ 
nity of man" brought his raiders with virtually no psy¬ 
chiatric casualties through months of fighting under 
such terrible conditions that other units of “healthy, 
toughened, well-trained" marines suffered mentally to 
the extent of “group neurosis." 

This report helps us to understand why Brigadier 
J. R. Rees, chief of Neuro-Psychiatric Service of the 
British Army, wrote: “This war has certainly strength¬ 
ened our belief in the essential sanity and wisdom of 
ordinary human beings when they are given the oppor¬ 
tunity to think for themselves." 17 

The war has brought from Norway further evidence 
of what respect will do for persons. Dr. Nic Wool, a 
Norwegian psychiatrist, reports the findings of several 
studies of the effects of the war upon the children of 
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Norway. 18 The seriousness of this problem is apparent. 
We know that the school authorities of England found 
that ten years after the end of the last war they had a 
high proportion of nervous and emotionally disturbed 
youngsters who were infants during the war, even 
though they had suffered comparatively little from 
undernourishment or bombardment. 19 A Russian study 
of the behavior of preschool and school children under 
German occupation contains these descriptions of be¬ 
havior by some children: “Tense, depressed, quiet, 
hardly moved . . . reversion to finger-sucking, nail bit¬ 
ing, onanism ... a state of irritated weakness . . . 
apathy.” 20 Yet Dr. Wool writes that they found no 
anxiety neuroses among children who at home and at 
school were loved, secure, and treated with respect as 
equals. This record of health applied even among those 
children who suffered such traumatic experiences as 
bombing, food shortages, and seeing their parents ar¬ 
rested and carried away by Nazi soldiers. Respect in 
human relations is the rock upon which mental health 
is built. Blessed are those parents and teachers who 
build their children’s lives upon that rock, for they 
can know that when the rains descend, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow, their children’s lives will not 
fall, for they are founded upon a rock. 

The marks of the Christian in human relations are 
understanding, appreciation, co-operation and respect. 
If you find your patience tested, if this practice seems too 
demanding, if, in short, you are tempted to try to force 
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premature development, first remember Peter’s recom¬ 
mendation of "a tender heart and a humble mind” 
(I Pet. 3:8, R.S.V.), and then read again from the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Luke the story of those who 
walked to Emmaus. As you read, remember how much 
had happened that they might understand: the three 
years of matchless teaching and healing, the intense 
drama of the last week, the Crucifixion, die Resurrec¬ 
tion, the appearance to Mary and the others. Yet as 
Christ walked widi them, the two showed clearly that 
even then they understood not. No wonder Jesus ex¬ 
claimed, “O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe!” 
His words describe us all. With incredible patience 
Jesus started again: “And beginning with Moses and all 
the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” As they drew near the 
village, “he made as though he would go further.” He 
did not force himself upon them. But they constrained 
him, so he went in to stay with them. When he was gone 
they said to each other: “Did not our hearts burn within 
us while he talked to us on the road, while he opened to 
us the scriptures?” At last they understood. How often 
the difference between success and failure in Christian 
work is the willingness, with people who indeed seem 
foolish and slow of heart to believe, to perform again 
the act of humble service, to break again the Bread of 
Life, to repeat again the old, old story, and to do it with 
patient understanding, with undimmed appreciation of 
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their possibilities and eternal worth, with unceasing 
willingness to walk with them in paths of co-operative 
endeavor! How many times do we find that it is during 
that extra act of patient, repeated service that men’s 
hearts begin to burn within them as at last they under¬ 
stand, even as all along they have been understood! 

LOVE 

Understanding, appreciation, co-operation, and re¬ 
spect represent vital realities in the relationship of love. 
No student of Dr. James V. Thompson at Drew will 
forget the vivid meaning he invests in these words. Re¬ 
spect is an essential element in love. Listen to Erich 
Fromm: “The basic premise of love is freedom and 
equality, . . . the strength, independence, integrity of 
the self.” 21 Inability to live with others in equality and 
mutual freedom is inability to love. No word in our 
language has been more misused or prostituted than 
the word “love”: 

It has been preached by those who were ready to condone 
every cruelty if it served their purpose; it has been used as 
a disguise under which to force people into sacrificing their 
own happiness, into submitting their whole self to those 
who profited from this surrender. It has been used as the 
moral basis for unjustified demands. It has been made so 
empty that for many people “love” may mean no more 
than that two people have lived together for 20 years without 
fighting more often than once a week. 3 ® 
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Much misunderstanding of the nature of love roots 
in a misunderstanding of the problem of selfishness. 
Our thinking is pervaded by a taboo on selfishness. This 
taboo presents us with the alternatives of loving others, 
which is called '‘good/’ or of loving ourselves, which is 
called “bad.” Even the gospel hymn “Love Thyself 
Last” is unacceptable to this point of view which holds 
that any love of self at all is sin and detracts from the 
capacity to love others. These alternatives of loving one¬ 
self or loving others, however, are false. Accepting these 
false alternatives as true, we have come to condemn 
selfishness probably more than any other trait. Signifi¬ 
cantly we are all more aware of other’s selfishness than 
of our own. A minister was much concerned about a 
couple he was to marry. The girl was a lovely and spir¬ 
itually mature person. The boy demonstrated a quality 
of compulsive self-seeking which boded ill for the happi¬ 
ness of the home. Shortly before the wedding, concerned 
particularly about the couple, the minister preached a 
sermon on “The Restlessness of Selfishness.” The young 
man greeted him warmly after the service. “Thank you 
for that fine sermon, sir!” he exclaimed. “I am mighty 
glad you preached that sermon just before our wedding. 
It is just exactly the thing my girl needs!” 

We will understand the nature of love more fully if 
we distinguish between greed and self-centeredness, and 
even let the word “selfishness” drop from our vocabu¬ 
lary because its meaning is so vague. Self-centeredness, 
as I understand it, is the natural situation of the little 
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child. A child is capable of real generosity within the 
limits of its span of attention. But a little child is of 
necessity controlled by the very urgency of its desires. A 
baby hungry at two o'clock in the morning cares for 
nothing but the relief of its hunger. That self-centered¬ 
ness has no ethical quality of itself. Ethical quality is 
present only in success or failure in outgrowing that 
babyhood pattern. Greed is basically different from self- 
centeredness. Its distinguishing mark is its insatiability. 
A hungry child, when fed, is satisfied. Greed knows no 
satisfaction. It is a bottomless pit which exhausts the 
person in a ceaseless effort to satisfy need without ever 
finding satisfaction. Happiness or contentment are un¬ 
known to the greedy. Greed, contrary to popular opin¬ 
ion, is based not upon love of self but hatred of self. 

Consider a scene witnessed on a pastoral call. The 
father had demonstrated before that the younger of his 
two sons was his favorite. He was working in the garden, 
as we chatted in the back yard. He asked the older son, 
aged four, to bring a cup of seeds which were soaking in 
water. The boy eagerly complied, ran with the cup, fell, 
and spilled the seeds in the grass. Furious, the father 
jerked the boy to his feet, shook him, and with a tone of 
voice that must have hurt more than his rough handling, 
ordered him to go stand against the house. The two- 
year-old, frightened, began to whimper. With a tender¬ 
ness, born, I think, partly of shame at being observed 
in such treatment of the other son, the father turned to 
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comfort his favorite. The older brother watched, tense 
and fearful. 

What happens to a child in such a situation? He re¬ 
ceives punishment, rejection, because he sought to 
please. He sees another favored, petted. The question is 
inevitable in his thought: “What is wrong with me, that 
I make such things happen?” He accepts the father’s 
rejection of himself. He has no standards by which to 
think except those he finds in others, particularly his 
parents. In anguish he hates himself for the suffering he 
causes himself. And, hating himself, he cannot love any 
other. From a child so treated you see no outbursts of 
affection toward others, unless they be attempts at 
reconciliation and then they will not be continued 
unless they are met with affection and acceptance. 
Treated so, a child feels antagonism and fear toward 
himself and toward others. 

Failing to find status, acceptance, security, in the 
world of persons, the child turns to the world of things— 
to a toy, a dog, a scrap of wood. If the discrimination and 
rejection persists, the boy becomes a man who hates 
himself, and therefore others. Unable to live happily 
with himself whom he hates, he is unable to live hap¬ 
pily with others whom he also hates. Things become 
his gods. He seeks satisfaction in that which cannot 
satisfy. In this country where we are so rushed and so 
rich, perhaps the worst temptation of parents is to give 
children things instead of love. It may well be that here¬ 
in 
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in is a primary source of the materialism so character¬ 
istic of our culture. 

Love of self and of others are not alternatives but 
correlatives. Listen to Erich Fromm: 

From a philosophical viewpoint the notion that love for 
others and love for oneself are contradictory is untenable. 
If it is a virtue to love my neighbor as a human being, why 
must not I love myself, too? A principle which proclaims 
love for man but which taboos love for myself exempts me 
from all other human beings. The deepest experience of 
human existence, however, is to have this experience with 
regard to oneself. There is no solidarity of man in which I 
myself am not included. A doctrine which proclaims such 
an exclusion proves its objective insincerity by this very 
fact. 23 


This essential solidarity of human existence, denied by 
the false alternatives of loving self or loving others, was 
clearly understood by Paul and Christ. Paul described 
this human solidarity in many ways, but nowhere more 
vividly than in reference to two elemental human situa¬ 
tions: In passing judgment upon him you condemn 
yourself” (Rom. 2:1, R.S.V.), and “He who loves his 
wife loves himself.” (Eph. 5:28, R.S.V.) The essential 
valuation a man puts upon his own worth is the same 
that he puts upon the worth of others. Christ, going to 
the cross, knew that the eternal worth of every man 
called for a sacrifice of eternal worth, the life of the Son 
of man. His command to us is clear: “Thou shalt love 
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thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. 22:39, A.S.V.) Here is 
the key to the Christian doctrine of perfection: not in ac¬ 
tion or judgment, but in desire and love. 

Similarity between our attitudes toward ourselves and 
toward others is inescapable. Understanding of others 
is never greater than one’s understanding of oneself. 
Only he who can live harmoniously with himself can 
live harmoniously with others. Sturdy self-respect is 
essential to real respect of others. He who thinks it is 
Christian to scorn himself needs to hear the words of 
Paul: “Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. 3:16, 
A.S.V.) 

Love cannot exist apart from its eternal source. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt 22:37- 
39.) Thus spoke him who also told us that man is not 
defiled by what goes into his mouth but by what comes 
out of his heart. The impelling power of Christian use¬ 
fulness is bom of a love for God and one’s fellows which 
is rooted in man’s experience of God. “In this is love, 
not that we loved God but that he loved us.” (I John 
4:10, R.S.V.) The motivation to Christian love for one’s 
fellows comes not so much from what we learn of hu¬ 
man beings in our life with them as from what we learn 
of God in our life with him. With diis insight Peter 
wrote: “So put away all malice and all guile and insin- 
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cerity and envy and all slander, ... for you have tasted 
the kindness of the Lord.” (I Pet. 2:1, 3, R.S.V.) 
Brother Lawrence adds his testimony: “I did not en¬ 
gage in the religious life but for the love of God, and 
I have endeavored to act only for Him. Whatsoever be¬ 
comes of me ... I will always act for the love of God.” 

The Christian’s love for his fellows is not limited by 
their demonstration of their worthiness of that love. 
Human beings deserve more love than we give them, 
but the reason for loving our fellows is not in their 
merit. God’s surpassing love for us is not founded upon 
any surpassing merit of ours! “God shows his love for us 
in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
(Rom. 5:8, R.S.V.) Let not your love for those in your 
care be confined to the attractive few it is easy to like. 
Do not even the pagans the same? Such an attitude is 
not love, but disguised self-seeking. The true nature of 
Christian love is vividly portrayed in Frank Laubach’s 
writing: 

I have been trying to teach a boy to read this afternoon, 
but his mind seems like pouring water into a mosquito net. 
Fie could not pronounce “i” without forgetting “a.” What 
a tragedy to live in the world he lives in. I felt a warm 
love for the boy, and he felt it, for his eyes were moist as 
he told me he had neither father nor mother. At times when 
one looks out upon life all one sees are wrecks, and in upon 
life, too—wrecks! Ah, God, what is all this wreckage for? 

I sat leaning upon my typewriter for a long while after 
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that sentence, for a voice began to talk to me. “The wreckage 
is the birthpangs of love.” And when I wanted to put my 
arm around that dirty, cross-eyed orphan Moro with his 
stupid brain, I was proving that. 

If this entire universe is a desperate attempt of love to 
incarnate itself, then “important duties” which keep us 
from helping little people are not duties but sins. 24 

Why must we love? We must love because love is as 
essential to the mental health of a child of God as food 
is to his physical health. Freud voiced a tremendous 
truth about human beings which becomes even more 
meaningful when we pour into the word “love” as he 
uses it the fullness of its Christian meaning: “In the last 
resort, we must begin to love in order that we may not 
fall ill, and must fall ill, if in consequence of frustration, 
we cannot love.” 25 

Our people need our love—more than we know. 
They deserve our love—more than we have dreamed. 
But whatever their need for our love, it is less than our 
need to love them. The impelling reason for our love 
of them is not their need but ours. Here is the result 
of surrender to the summons of Christ; here the food 
for the deepest human hunger; here the final result of 
faithfulness in prayer, with confession of sins and God’s 
forgiveness; here the crowning joy of the new life with 
Christ, to “put on love, which binds everything together 
in perfect harmony.” (Col. 3:14, R.S.V.) 
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Chapter VI 

The Redemptive Church 

Unto him be glory in the church. 

Part one of this book describes the price we pay for 
our spiritual poverty. It describes also three o£ man¬ 
kinds real enemies in contemporary culture. Part Two 
attempts to describe a design for redemptive living, in 
terms of what Christ can do for any person and his per¬ 
sonal relationships. This last chapter will seek to show 
a way that persons—perhaps even the reader?—so re¬ 
deemed by Christ, can work for the redemption of 
others. 

That work must be done through the church. Any 
plan for the Christian redemption of mankind which 
ignores the Christian Church demonstrates as much 
historical ignorance as spiritual arrogance. We have 
considered some of the weaknesses of the church today. 
Serious as are those weaknesses, and others, the fact 
remains that the church is a redemptive influence of 
tremendous power. The church’s creative influence may 
be described in terms of many things: the schools it has 
started; the hospitals and homes it maintains; the good 
legislation it has sponsored and the bad legislation it 
has blocked; its quiet, unceasing, creative influence 
upon the conscience of our communities; the untold 
number of lives it turns each year from adventures in 
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sin to adventures in service; the lives it redeems from 
lonesomeness; the creative abilities it develops and 
releases in people; the redemptive and therapeutic power 
it exerts through bringing people in worship closer to 
God. 

For our purpose in demonstrating the redemptive 
work of the church today, we will consider it in relation 
to the problems of crime, divorce, and mental disease. 
Already we have seen the price we pay in these areas for 
spiritual poverty. How much greater that price would 
be except for the church! 

For background consider briefly the place of church 
attendance in American life. In 1945 about 72,500,000^ 
people i n the, continental United States were church 
members. 1 This figure represents about 52 per cent of the 
p opulation . At the time of the American Revolution 
about 5 per cent of the population of the American colo¬ 
nies were church members. This figure has grown stead¬ 
ily, wi th plateaus but no major drops. Average church 
attendance is estimated to be equal to about 25 per cent 
of ch urch membership. 2 Therefo re, on an average Sun- 
day morning o ne person out of every eight in the United 
States will be found in churchy a total of 18,125,000. 
Consider the impact of this church relationship upon 
the character of our people, as indicated by the follow¬ 
ing figures. 

Of the criminals in th e United States, 95 per cent 
come from the 48 per ce nt of people withou t church 
membership . 3 Less than 2 per ce nt of th e major cr imes 
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come from the 52 per cent of the pop ulation i n the 

chu rch . 4 A juvenile judge at Nashville, Tennessee jxied 

4,000 youths under 17 yea x^Fage from JuneHT9 ^~ 
through August, 1943. Only seventeen were regular 
Sunday school oFchurch attenders, and of thos e seven- 
teen - , nine were not g uilty .* James L. Keyser, chaplain of 
the Boy’s industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, reports 
that the boys who receive religious training in the 
school, and are put in contact with a home-town church 
upon their release are four times more likely to succeed 
than those without help in this area. The number of 
parole violaters among the chapel members is less than 
10 per cent, compared to 37 per cent for the whole 
school. 6 No wonder Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, of the 
New York City Court of General Sessions, stated: 

For every dollar spent on children, one thousan d dolla rs 
would be saved on jails and correctional institutions. It is 
easier to build boys than to~ mencTmen . The^ place t o stop 
crime is in the high chair, not the electric chair. I n the devel- 
opment of character there is no substitute for intensive re¬ 
ligious education oTthe young. God-consciousness wilT^ rfc. 
vent crime much more than Taws. 

J. Edgar Hoover added his testimony in the Baptist 
Leader oF September 1940: 

Crime among youth would become practically negligible 
if the young people of A merica attended Sunday school regu¬ 
larly du ring their formati ve years. Surely no one cognizant 
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of the true crime situation in the United States could be 
blind to the importance of the activities of this institution 
in reducing materially the army of youthful offenders and 
delinquents. 

Evidence of positive correlation between church 
membership and marital happiness is impressive. Bishop 
Bruce Baxter stated that before World War II less than 
5 per cent of divorces came from the members of 
churches. 7 Burgess and Cottrell tell us in their definitive 
study on Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage: 

Both husbands and wives who never went to Sunday 
school or who stopped going after ten years of age show 
a markedly lower proportion of highly successful and a 
higher proportion of unsuccessful marriages. . . . On the 
other hand, those who continued going to Sunday school 
until they were 19 to 25 years old, or even older, have a dis¬ 
tinctly higher chance than other groups for marital suc¬ 
cess, and a lower chance of failure. 

• •••••■••** 

For both husband and wife, but distinctly more markedly 
for the husband, religious activity as indicated by church 
attendance is positively correlated with probabilities of 
marital success. . .. 

• ••••••••• • 

The husbands who never attend church are the “poorest’' 
matrimonial risks, those who attend once or less a month 
“average,” and those who attend two, three, or four times a 
month the “best.” 8 
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The Christian Advocate reported in 1946 a study 
comparing divorce rates in the general population and 
in the Methodist membership. It found in the general 
population 1 divorce for every 185 citizens; in Meth¬ 
odist membership, 1 divorce for every 1,008 members. 9 
The differential is even greater, however, because the 
general population includes babies and children, while 
the church membership includes only those old enough 
to take the vows of membership. The American Youth 
Commission reported in 1937 that of families of the 
Jewish faith broken homes are 4.6 per cent of the total; 
of the Roman Catholic faith 6.4 per cent; of the 
Protestant faith 6.8 per cent; of mixed marriages 15.2 
per cent; and of no religious affiliation 16.7 per cent. 10 
More than we have realized the church is the home’s 
first line of defense. 

The relationship of church attendance to mental 
health is no less significant. Consider one of the many 
aspects of that contribution. William H. Sheldon, distin¬ 
guished psychiatrist of Chicago, states: “Sophistication 
at any age is a potent destroyer of the bridge to further 
mental development. Sophistication is probably the 
worst enemy of the human mind.” 11 Sophistication is 
the hypocrisy of pretending to know “all the answers.” 
It closes the mind to further learning. It is the utter 
reverse of the attitude of prayer: adoration of God, 
confession of sins, petition for others, commitment to 
God. The attitude of prayer is the key to the pattern of 
growth which alone brings life to abundance. No 
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wonder Dr. C. G. Jung, eminent Swiss psychologist 
and psychiatrist, stated: 

I should like to call attention to the fact that among all 
my patients over 35 years of age there has not been one whose 
problem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one of them 
fell ill because he had lost that which living religion be¬ 
stows and none of them has been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook. 12 

One fears to think what life in our land would be with¬ 
out our churches. Too little do we realize the vital 
significance of the spiritual food the church pours into 
the blood stream of American life. 

When one considers what true worship does for 
human health and happiness, he does not wonder at the 
redemptive influence of the church. Rather he is 
amazed at the shabby loyalties given the church by so 
many of its own members. Because money given is at 
least to some degree a measure of loyalty, and because 
the records of such gifts can be presented very briefly, 
we will consider the record. 

Several factors need to be remembered as we consider 
these figures. One is the countless number of loyal 
Christians whose measure of sacrificial loyalty to the 
church is indeed, “pressed down, shaken together, run¬ 
ning over.” Another factor is die enormous amount of 
benevolent giving done outside the channels of the 
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church. No one can compute the benevolent giving 
represented in s u pport giverTto relatives and friend s, 
outside immediate families. Here is an immense item 
to humanity’s cred it. This supp ort g iven, to relatives 
and friends, which is so widespread, and is always more 
widespread than we know, represents a deeply religious 
service. Jesus had something to say about people who 
evaded these simple human claims. Coupled with that 
reco rd should be the story of the amazing wartime 
giving in th e United States. In 1943 the American peo- 
ple gav e t he enormo us sum of $2,000,000,000 for 
charity . 13 By 1947 the annual expenditures for philan- 
thropy from private donors in this country reached the 

rate of S2,706,000.000. 14 In 1946 Americans sent to 
friends and relatives in other countries money and gifts 
jv alued at $422,40 0,OOP. 15 Never in all history has there 
been such an outpouring of treasure in voluntary gifts 
on_the part of any nation . Ag ainst t he glorious ba ck¬ 
ground of such g iving, the rec ord of gifts to th e church in 
i th is cou ntryjis^ almost incredible. 

Americans spend more for cigarettes than they_give 
to churchesT 6 For every dollar given to church or 
charity in 1944 Ame ricans spent four on liquor. 17 Ameri¬ 
cans invest less than two cents of every^ dollar for re¬ 
lig ion, b ut spend thirty cen ts for luxuries and non- 
essentials. 18 In 1942 Americans gave one third less per 
capita to the church thanjri 1932, and during that time 
the per capita income more than doubled . One third o f 
the members o f the Method ist Church give nothing 
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regularly to its support. 19 I n nineteen maj or American 
denominations in 1943. per capita church contributions 
averaged less than sixteen dollars. Such is our record. 
What is the need ? Frank Laubach. desc ribed as knowing 
the backward people of the world better than an y other, 
reported: 

Three-fifths of the human race are in deep poverty, hun¬ 
ger, depravity, ignorance, fear and despair. This war has 
increased that misery to four-fifths of the world. In these 
vast areas hate, murder and revolt are breeding. . . . Mis¬ 
sionaries are infinitely superior to government diplomats 
when it comes to hel ping a nd lifting"the neediest people. ... 
Diplomats mingle with the officials and the elite of Foreign 
countries; they are exclusive and difficult to reach. Mission- 
aries work in the hovels of poverty , with lepers, with the 
dirtiest and m ost illiterate. They can achieve more with ten 
dollars than governments can achieve with one hundred, in 
turning hatred into love, vice into virtue, and ignorance into 
"light. 20 

And the per capita giving for missions in nineteen 
major A merican denominations in 1943—in this 

wealthy land—was $2.0 8, fou r cents per week. 21 No 
wonder the progress of the Kingdom is so slow! 

Why an institution which contributes so magnifi¬ 
cently should be supported so shabbily is a question we 
must not turn aside to try to answer. Our purpose is 
to consider a much more important question. We have 
seen a glimpse of die redemptive power of the church, 
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limited as it is by such frail loyalties_from so many of its 
members. That glimpse, therefore, is also a suggestion of 
the enormous, untouched redemptive powers of the 
church, could they be unlocked. Our question is: What 
can we do to release the full, redemptive powers of the 
church? 

The history of the church helps us find the answer. 
The Christian Church was born when a group of men 
in passionate earnestness sought in prayer together the 
will of God. Only after the disciples had tarried long 
in prayer did the Holy Spirit come upon them. To 
tarry is “to stay in expectation/’ to linger because it 
is hard to leave, to remain because one is reluctant to 
go. Most of us, in sorry contrast, find it difficult to 
remain long enough in prayer. The disciples, fearful, 
bewildered, ashamed, sought in prayer together an 
answer to their tremendous questions. The nature of 
that answer they knew not, but of its existence they had 
no question. When thus they prayed together their 
competitiveness ceased. Their rivalry disappeared. Be¬ 
fore, hurrying to walk before the others, they elbowed 
each other back. Then they walked side by side. Be¬ 
fore, they were concerned with individual rewards for 
service. Consequently their service was sadly limited. 
Then they were concerned only for the cause. In that 
cause they forgot themselves and discovered a fellow¬ 
ship, through which, with power from on high, they 
went out to overturn the world. We hear much of com¬ 
munism in the early church. Holmes Rolston’s Steward- 
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ship in the New Testament Church makes it clear that 
the dynamic power of the fellowship resulted not from 
holding possessions in common but from holding a 
great purpose in common. Materialistic communism, as 
we know it today, was unknown to the early church. 
But the material result of spiritual unity was the aboli¬ 
tion of poverty within that unity. The heroism of early 
Christianity was a heroism of individuals, yes, but of 
individuals who had forgotten themselves within and 
were sustained by a heroic fellowship. When the dis¬ 
ciples committed themselves together to an ordered 
life of prayer and practice according to the leading of 
Christ, the Christian church was born. 

Again and again Christianity has demonstrated its 
power to develop thus a creative and encompassing fel¬ 
lowship among its followers. The tenth century dawned 
on an era of unspeakable depravity. The church was 
corrupt, the pope despicable. A contemporary historian 
tells us that “men devoured each other like the fish of 
the sea.” In that desperate day the redemption of western 
Europe from the hell of the Dark Ages began with a 
small band of men who had dedicated themselves to an 
ordered life of Christian prayer and practice. They 
founded the Abbey of Cluny in the year 910. The 
monastic movement spread like wildfire. Within a few 
years thousands of such groups were formed all over 
Europe. A remarkable spiritual awakening occurred 
among laymen. Women, disgusted with the frivolities 
of a degrading social life, turned to a life of devotion and 
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usefulness. The lighted glory that ended the Dark 
Ages began with a small group of congenial spirits 
dedicated to an ordered life of Christian prayer and 
practice. 

Eight centuries later England trembled upon the 
verge of a revolution. A remarkable galaxy of great 
names and achievements were laying the foundations of 
the British Empire, but at home religion had reached 
a low ebb in moral and spiritual indifference. Society 
reeked with vice, and poverty reeled in drunkenness. 
In that dark hour a “Holy Club” was founded at Oxford 
University by a group committed to an ordered life of 
Christian prayer and practice. In derision at the rigor 
of their self-discipline in prayer and in despised forms 
of Christian service, the members were called “Method¬ 
ists.” Out of that group, James K. Shields tells us, came 
“the greatest evangelist, the most spiritual hymnologist, 
and the greatest preacher since the Apostolic Age.” 22 
The life of England was moved in a time of peril to more 
solid foundations by a group of men united in common 
consecration to the divine purpose. 

The birthplace of American missions was a haystack. 
A small group of students at Williams College met to¬ 
gether frequently for prayer. Their meeting place was a 
small group of maples. Five of them were caught in a 
thunderstorm one day. They took refuge in a haystack. 
There they came to a bold decision to launch a mission¬ 
ary movement in America. Their original concern for 
Africa was later expanded to include Asia. Opposition 
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to the idea was almost universal. The fellowship had to 
be kept secret, but it laid its plans in careful and earnest 
prayer. On leaving Williams its members went to other 
colleges to develop new units of the fellowship. These 
groups of students, banded together for an ordered life 
of Christian prayer and practice, played a major part 
in launching the century of greatest missionary expan¬ 
sion in Christian history. 

Other examples abound of the power of God to re¬ 
deem society through groups of people who are willing 
to commit themselves together to an ordered life of 
Christian prayer and practice. If God can find such 
groups today, he can do as much through them as he 
has ever done in the past, and perhaps more, for when 
has the world ever been in more desperate need? In 
such groups is our hope for a church within the church 
that will experiment in the daring, demanding disciple- 
ship to which Christ calls us. A heartening report on 
the growth of such groups within contemporary Prot¬ 
estantism has been published by the World Council of 
Churches in pamphlet form. Dr. Walter M. Horton is 
the author. 

The function of such groups in the redemption of 
mankind is twofold: the practice of the Christian faith, 
and the practice of the Christian fellowship. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

“Unto me, though I am the very least of all the saints, 
this grace was given, to preach . . . the unsearchable 
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riches of Christ.” (Eph. 3:8, R.S.V.) To carry to the 
world die good news of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ is the primary function of any Christian group. 
We are the keepers of that ideology which alone can 
give light to mankind. We are the keepers of those ideas 
for which mankind hungers. 

How dangerous is our underestimation of the power 
of ideas. Heine, the great German poet, knew that 
power. He saw the implications of the ideas taught the 
Germans by such thinkers at Fichte. More than a 
century ago, as he watched the germination of those 
ideas in the German mind, he predicted that the rev¬ 
olution in thought would produce a revolution in 
action. ‘‘Be on your guard,” he wrote. ‘‘There will be 
played in Germany a drama compared with which the 
French Revolution will seem but an innocent idyll. . . . 
The thought precedes the deed as the lightning the 
thunder.” 23 Within our own time we have seen three 
vast empires hurled into ruin because they served false 
ideologies. We have seen a fourth great nation com¬ 
pletely reconstructed in thirty years on a pattern set by 
the metaphysics of Marx, Hegel, Kant, and others. Lord 
John Maynard Keynes, great British economist and 
chief architect of the Bretton Woods agreement, writes: 

Indeed, the world is ruled by little less [than ideas]. . . . 
Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt 
from any intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of 
some defunct economist. ... I am sure that the power of 
vested interests is vastly exaggerated compared with the 
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gradual encroachment of ideas. . . . Soon or late, it is 
ideas, not vested interests, which are dangerous for good or 
evil. 24 


We hear much of the threat of communism in the 
United States. Yet in every national election a larger 
number of unconvicted jail birds vote than all the 
registered Communists of the land. 26 But the commu¬ 
nists threaten us as the jail birds do not for they have an 
ideology. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger recently quoted a Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation report which said: “Much has been 
said of our luck in beating the Germans to the attain¬ 
ment of the atomic bomb, but the first and principle 
ingredient of Allied luck was our possession of what 
Pasteur called ‘the prepared mind.’ ” 26 If Christianity is 
to beat the forces of hell in the race to redeem or de¬ 
stroy mankind, it will have to depend upon minds pre¬ 
pared for that redemption by die discipline of Christian 
truths. 

A strange indifference exists in the minds of many 
Protestants about the perpetuation of die Christian 
ideology. According to Charles Copenhaver our Jewish 
friends give their children an average of 335 hours of 
religious teaching a year; Roman Catholics an average 
of 200 hours a year; and Protestants an average of less 
than 30 hours a year. 27 Bismarck spoke truly: “The 
nation that has the schools has the future.” So also with 
churches. We Protestants, with our suspicion of religious 
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education, will yet find that “the stone which the build¬ 
ers refused is become die headstone of the corner.” (Ps. 
118:22.) A religious educator cannot refrain from quot¬ 
ing the next verse: “This is the Lord’s doing; it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” As Protestants awake to this 
challenge we almost can hear the embattled hosts of 
Christian educators chanting the next lines of the 
psalm: 

This is the day which the Lord hath made; 

We will rejoice and be glad in it. 

Groups of people banded together for an ordered 
life of Christian prayer and practice play an essential 
and indispensable part in the proclamation of this 
ideology, the preaching of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Such preaching is never adequate when limited 
to proclamations from the lecture stand or pulpit. The 
Christian ideology, by its very nature, can be trans¬ 
mitted only as it is lived. The testimony of the Christian 
is nothing less than the pattern of his whole life. The 
attempt to transmit the Christian faith solely by sermons 
or lectures is to pervert that faith. That very attempt 
divorces the action from the thought. We become what 
we experience. To hold an idea but make no provision 
for its practice is to pervert that idea. To persuade peo¬ 
ple to an idea but fail to lead them to its actual practice 
is to weaken their moral fiber. Through the repetition 
of this practice, Sunday after Sunday, we develop our 
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“sermon tasters” and become so innoculated with a 
mild and harmless form of Christanity that we are im¬ 
mune to the real faith. Thus, our convictions develop 
the explosive power of damp cement. Thus we become 
akin to the famous congregation in Samuel Butler’s 
Way of All Flesh —“equally shocked at hearing Chris¬ 
tianity denied or at seeing it practiced.” Only when 
preaching and practicing are matched can our Christian 
faith be served. 

To preach the unsearchable riches of Christ demands 
not only the service of our lips but also of our whole 
lives. Individuals, no matter what their forensic powers, 
cannot do it alone. This commission requires the life 
of individuals who have lost their individualism in a 
group, who have found themselves in Christ and in 
Christian fellowship, and who proclaim to the world the 
nature of the Kingdom of Love by the very nature of 
their fellowship. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

People today hunger for fellowship even as they 
hunger for faith. World War II helped create an eager 
readiness for units of heroic fellowship. It was a war of 
small groups. Men fought in the vivid communities 
within bombers, tanks, submarines, combat units. 
Millions learned deeply the meaning of a fellowship 
which transcends and transforms the individual. Cap¬ 
tain George P. Hunt, of the First Division of United 
States Marines, wrote of such fellowship in his book 
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Coral Comes High . Therein he describes the battle 
of Peleliu. In that invasion he commanded 235 men, 
veterans of Guadalcanal and New Britain who knew well 
their bloody business. By the time they had secured the 
initial landing, only 78 of his men were unhurt. Hunt 
writes that his men were bound by 

an unshakable loyalty to each other, a unity far deeper 
than mere comradeship, and governed by a stern, silent 
code of mutual respect which could not be broken by a 
man in battle without incurring the humiliating contempt 
of former friends. This was a force that would never allow 
them to let each other down and that would impel them to 
perform acts of bravery which, in the normal circumstances 
of peace, would seem incredible. 28 

In similar vein writes Marine Lieutenant J. G. Lucas, 
in action from the “Canal” to Iwo: 

You don’t forget that in war you found the only Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood you ever knew. You don’t forget that 
in war you found complete selflessness. You don’t forget 
learning in war that a man could love the other fellow more 
than himself, if only for a minute, an hour, a day. You 
don’t forget that in war you saw men who loved life give 
their lives for you. 

I didn’t know that kind of living before I went to war. 
I haven’t known it since. I miss it. 20 

Real Christianity is marked by that kind of fellowship, 
for it is not comfort raised to a cult, not a religion of 
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ease, but an eternal battle against things as they are for 
things as they ought to be. The experience of truly 
Christian living means participation in a fellowship of 
fighters, a fraternity of the fearless who are faithful 
even unto death. One reason our churches have so little 
such fellowship is that they have so little sacrificial 
purpose. Too much we have thought that the church’s 
task is to comfort the comfortable. We need to remember 
the words of Henry Ward Beecher: 

Religion means work. Religion means work in a dirty 
world. Religion means peril; blows given, but blows taken 
as well. Religion means transformation. The world is to be 
cleaned by somebody, and you are not called of God if you 
are ashamed to scour and scrub. 

The only kind of religion that will develop the creative 
fellowship we need is one committed to the transforma¬ 
tion of the world, regardless of the cost in sacrifice. Let 
our Churches come forth again with a Christian gospel 
of blood, sweat, and tears and mankind will respond. 

Christianity does not lack for heroism today. Probably 
more Christians have died for their faith in the past 
half century than in any full century of preceding his¬ 
tory. Our need is not for more courage but for a pattern 
of group adventuring in Christian service which will 
give Christian heroism solid impact upon the evils we 
face. 

Christ ministered to many but concentrated on the 
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twelve. Should we not follow in his footsteps? When 
lumbermen want to float logs down mountain streams 
they force the flowing water into narrow flumes. Great 
logs thus go floating down streams of foam as though 
tossed in the air. The power of the water is irresistible 
because die flume is narrow. Too often we scatter our¬ 
selves among so many people and so many problems that 
we really help or solve none with any fullness. In this 
sense we need to be dammed up. It will narrow our 
scope but it will float more logs. 

Probably the nearest approach to the experience of 
such Christian unity for many of our church people 
has been in the contagious fellowship of youth camps 
and conferences. No accident is it that two thirds of the 
ministers of the Methodist Church and three fourths 
of its missionaries made their decisions to enter full-time 
Christian service at such gatherings. 30 

Cannot such fellowship be developed in our local 
churches? Surely it will not be done through trying to 
start with any world-shaking plan or elaborate organiza¬ 
tion. It will be developed rather wherever two or three, 
or a few more, are willing to commit themselves to in¬ 
tense prayer together, and to following whatever guides 
to action develop out of that prayer. 31 

Jesus said: “Where two or three are gathered to¬ 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
(Matt. 18:20, A.S.V.) That statement certainly does not 
apply to those church gatherings where we hoped for 
two hundred and attracted two. Jesus intended not that 
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statement to be an alibi, as it is so often, for poor 
church work. The defeatism prevailing in such meetings 
is effective blocking of the presence of the victorious 
Christ. All the testimony of Christian history, however, 
is that where two or three are gathered in Christian 
determination to do a job because Christ wants it done, 
Christ is indeed in the midst of them. “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” (Rom. 8:31.) 

Don’t expect the fellowship of your group to be per¬ 
fect. It never is. Even those amazing first-century Chris¬ 
tians with their transforming fellowship had vigorous 
disagreements, which are reflected in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Those disagreements did not keep them from 
creative service. Rather they seem in some situations to 
have increased their understanding of the good news 
they preached. Don’t expect perfect loyalty from your 
fellows. Even those twelve whom Jesus himself taught 
for three years were not always loyal! But the time came 
when they were loyal to Christ with a steadfastness the 
world could not shake. Don’t think that the formation 
of such a group in your church will solve all your prob¬ 
lems. It will not. It will probably give you greater prob¬ 
lems than ever before—but with this glorious difference 
that the problems will be centered in the Kingdom 
rather than in yourself. Don’t expect the results to be 
immediate and richly rewarding. The results are not 
up to us but to God. All that is required of us is a loyal 
discipleship. The returns from that loyalty are in God’s 
hands. Sowing the seed is our responsibility; bringing 
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it to fruit is the responsibility of the Eternal Husband¬ 
man. 

Hatred, lonesomeness, and poverty are mankind’s 
real enemies. Many methods of attack against them are 
possible. But what method can be more effective for a 
Christian than participation in a group whose attack 
is guided by God’s own will as it is discovered in com¬ 
munal prayer? The very fact of participation in such a 
group would do much for the elimination of these 
problems. Is there any way that any Christian can do 
more to deal with the basic causes of the tragedies re¬ 
vealed in our figures on crime, divorce, mental disease 
and the neglect of our children, than by participation in 
such a group? 

The reward of participation in such a group has 
been described by Paul: that our “hearts may be en¬ 
couraged as they are knit together in love.” (Col. 2:2, 
R.S.V.) The fellowship of such groups is “like treasure 
hidden in a field, which a man found and covered up; 
then in his joy he goes and sells all that he has and buys 
that field.” (Matt. 13:44, R.S.V.) The joy of such com¬ 
munal Christian adventure is a pearl of great price. 
For “the kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed which a man took and sowed in his field; it is the 
smallest of all seeds, but when it has grown it is the 
greatest of shrubs.” (Matt. 13:31-32, R.S.V.) Many times 
God has taken a tiny handful of Christians, and from 
their faith and fellowship has brought new life for man¬ 
kind. Who knows what God could do today with any 
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group which will answer to the summons of Christ? If 
God can find such a group today we will see the ancient 
dream realized: “That through the church the manifold 
wisdom of God might now be made known.” (Eph. 
3:10, R.S.V.) 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
Above all that we ask or think, 

According to the power that worketh in us. 

Unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus. 
Throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 

(Eph. 3:20-21.) 
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